Fifth installment of ‘‘WEIR OF HERMISTON,” the last story of Robert Louis Stevenson, in this issue. 
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‘*WEIR OF HERMISTON.” 
The Last Story of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


We present in this issue the fifth installment of this unfinished ro- 
mance and last work of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The theme is one on which his mind had long been working. He did 
not, however, betake himself in earnest to the composition till the last 
weeks of his life (see ** Vailima Letters, pp. 230, 231 and Epilogue), and 
the chapters which he lived long enough to write, and which will be 
printed in Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, constituted, it may be surmised, little 
more than a third part of the intended book. They were dictated by 
the author to his step-daughter and devuted amanuensis, Mrs. Strong, 
during the month of November and the first days of December, 1894; and 
the last lines were written on the very morning of his sudden seizure 
and death. None of his earlier work had been produced at such a sus- 
tained pitch of invention, or with so little labor in the way of correction 
or recasting, and the amount of editorial revision which the text has re- 
quired has been slight in the extreme. 

The date of the principal action is the winter and spring of 1815-14; 
the place partly Edinburgh and partly the wild hill-country about the 
wells of Clyde and Tweed. (The name Crossmichael, borrowed from a vil 
lage in Galloway, must not be taken, by those who happen to be familiar 
with it, as indicating the locality.) The character of Adam Weir, Lord 
Hermiston, has been in some degree suggested by that of a historical 
personage, Robert Macqueen, Lord Bradfield (b. 1722, d. 1799), but the 
plot and circumstances are wholly imaginary. 

The story, as published by us, is illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 
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insincerity of Public Men. 


Some of the newspapers inform us that certain political 
leaders who are opposed tc the nomination of Governor 
McKinley for President are discussing the propriety of 
concentrating their strength upon ex-President Harrison. 
They are represented as believing that he would draw 
votes from a good many States which would be inclined to 
favor McKinley as against any other candidate. 

We do not know how much truth there may be in these 
reports, but it is incredible that such a scheme should com- 
mand the concurrence of General Harrison. He has said in 
explicit terms that he does not propose to be a candidate, 
adding that there has not been an hour since he left the 
White House when he felt a desire to return. The party 
which he served with such distinguished ability and fidelity 
‘.«3 taken him at his word. His friends have accepted his 
decision as final, and transferred their support to other 
candidates. He cannot afford, now, to recede from the po- 
sition he has taken. To do so would be neither fair nor 
honest. If there is any one thing which challenges the ad- 
miration of the American people it is high-souled decision 
of purpose and fidelity to avowed convictions. The aver- 
age American likes a man who, having committed himself 
in any direction, sticks to his word at whatever hazard. 
He has an unmitigated contempt for the men of pretense 
and dissimulation who play fast and loose with the public 
and their own engagements. The hypocrisies of Presiden- 
tial candidates have become in a sense a national stigma. 
In not a few instances they have alienated from men other- 
wise admirable in character and conspicuous for ability the 
confidence of the people. Declaring again and again, with 
vehement protestation, that they did not desire, and could 
not accept, a nomination, they have convicted themselves 
of untruth and insincerity by deliberately accepting when 
opportunity offered. Horatio Seymour, honest gentleman 
and pure politician as he was, said: ‘‘ Your candidate I 
cannot be,” and immediately became that very candidate. 
Even so great a man as Mr. Blaine was beguiled into per- 
mitting a campaign in favor cf his nomination right in the 
teeth of his avowals that he did not propose to be a candi- 
date. Just now Secretary Carlisle is imitating this unfort- 
unate example, declaring in a published letter that he can- 
not be a candidate for the Democratic nomination, while at 
the same time he is permitting his friends to understand 
that he doesn’t at all mean what he says. 

It is easy to see how this sort of thing, this hypocrisy 
and insincerity on the part of public men, dishonors the 
national character. A merchant or business man who breaks 
his word or violates a promise soon falls into disrepute. 
Business men have no use for a man whose word cannot be 
relied upon, and who is so infirm of purpose that he may 
be betrayed into any convenient vice or folly. Presidential 
candidates should be at least as upright and honorable, as 
thoroughly trustworthy, and as uncompromisingly truthful 
as men engaged in ordinary business pursuits. 

The Presidential office possesses to-day neither more nor 
less dignity than it possessed when General Harrison an- 
nounced his purpose not again to be a candidate for jt, We 
tave no idea at all that he has {n the least modified his 
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opinion as to its responsibilities and the very grievous bur- 
dens it imposes. We do not believe that he would feel con- 
strained under any circumstances to accept a nomination at 
the hands of the St. Louis convention, Certainly we can- 
not conceive that he would accept one coming from the 
who are credited 


malcontents and disgruntled ‘‘ bosses’ 
with a desire to use him as a ‘‘stalking-horse ” for the 
accomplishment of their malevolent purposes. But if he 
should fail to stand by his word, nothing is more certain 
than that he would largely forfeit the confidence heretofore 
reposed in him as a man of firmness of purpose and integ- 
rity of character. 


Misdirected Benevolence. 


\\ YE have before commented upon 
hi 
\ the fact that there is a vast deal of 
\' misdirected benevolence in every 
} | 
\A 


populous community. Instances 

| are .constantly presenting them- 
iY selves illustrative of this fact. 
‘ A recent case in this city, which 
has attracted a good deal of attention, 
_Ce emphasizes the folly of those who give to 
charities without proper inquiry or dis- 
crimination, and at the same time shows 





the extent to which mercenary people will prey upon the 
sympathies of those who are benevolently disposed. 

In this case a charitable institution which was sup- 
posed to care for the infants of poor people, and also for 
abandoned children under twelve years of age, and which 
has been receiving some forty thousand dollars a year from 
excise funds, was, as now appears, wholly without respon- 
sible management and in every respect unworthy of the 
bounty bestowed upon it. An investigation is said to have 
revealed the fact that there was practically no efficient ad- 
ministration ; that there was no regular system of treating 
the sick; that the hospital provisions were inadequate ; 
that children were poorly fed, and that, as a rule, the rooms 
occupied by them were poor and without educational acces- 
sories. Neglect and incompetency are reported to have 
been apparent everywhere. Even the officers of the society 
were ignorant of the provisions of the constitution under 
which they claimed to act. The officials who were charged 
with the financial administration knew very little as to the 
monetary condition of the enterprise. The managers elected 
themselves year after year without paying any dues what- 
ever, and the treasurer confesses to having drawn his cheques 
very often without proper vouchers and without any know}- 
edge as to the purposes for which the money was to be ex- 
pended. Asa matter of fact, the institution seems to have 
been run for the benefit of persons connected with its man- 
agement, one of whom supplied it with meat, another with 
milk and bread, another with clothing, while another prof- 
ited by the rental of the building occupied for nursery pur- 
poses. The report for the last year shows that of the re- 
ceipts only one-fourth—about ten thousand dollars-—was ex- 
pended for the maintenance of its three hundred and ninety- 
four child inmates. These are the statements made in the 
public prints, and so far they have not been disproved. 

In this case there do not appear to have been many pri- 
vate contributions, the money upon which the institution 
was operated being supplied by the State. It is amaz- 
ing that such a system of spoliation and robbery—such a 
plundering of the people, as is alleged —should have 
been possible! But the fact illustrates the general state- 
ment that both public and private benevolence is very 
largely misdirected. 
is very often at the bottom of the gifts poured into the 


In the case of individuals, credulity 
treasuries of public and private charities. Humane people 
are prone to be easily imposed upon and to contribute to 
this or that object without any adequate examination, too 
often accepting the statements of those who appeal to them 
as final and conclusive. 
public money individual or partisan influences are often 
potential, and it is not, perhaps, too much to say that mill- 
ions of dollars in this State have been practically thrown 
away during the last two or three decades without any in- 
telligent understanding, on the part of those appropriating 
the money, of the facts, which should have been the only 


In the case of appropriations of 


determining factors in each particular case, It is perhaps 
not unnatural that money obtained thus easily should be 
diverted to dishonest uses where it is not wasted outright 
in extravagance and as the result of incompetent and ineffi 
cient management. There ought to be no appropriation of 
public money for any purpose whatever except upon the 
fullest investigation of all the facts in the case, and upon 
conclusive evidence that such appropriation is justified by 
considerations of humanity and by the demands of the best 
civic interests. And no person should contribute out of his 
means to the support of any institution about whose pur 
poses, management, and usefulness he is not fully and def- 
initely informed, or give at random in response to any ap- 
peal for help from individual suppliants, 


Commerce in Fiction. 


THE evolution of the literary industry as illustrated in 
the work of certain conspicuous English novelists offers in 
Brown, of the Temple, 
a briefless barrister, writes a novel which ‘ fetches’’ the 
fickle public, A second book establishes his popularity on 


hoth sides of the Atlantic, Thereupon Brown places his 


these days some peculiar aspects. 
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affairs in the hands of a literary agent. It is to the agent’s 
interest to have more goods to offer while the ** boom” is 
on, and under pressure Brown turns out a third novel, 
meantime overhauling his old papers and producing various 
jejune efforts which the agent offers in the market-place to 
the highest bidder, Great is Brown and great is the agent. 
Brown's prices are quoted with bated breath by less fort- 
unate scribblers, and the commissions of the agent are a 
matter of eager speculation. Publishers and editors crowd 
to secure Brown’s fiction. All of Brown’s old manuscripts 
are sold at awe-inspiring prices, and he sets himself to the 
production of a steady stream of ‘‘ copy.” 

Meantime the agent has marked up the prices until the 
emulous editors and publishers find their chance of evena 
return of their money seriously imperiled. There are vari- 
ous forms of serial rights in England. There are serial 
rights in America, Australia, and Canada, with English, 
American, and colonial book-rights and rights of transla- 
tion and dramatization—all contributing to the sustenance 
cf the much- producing Brown. ' The purchaser of the 
American serial rights is obliged, at the price which he has 
He may publish his 
costly fiction in a magazine and also in a newspaper syndi- 


paid, to glean in any way that he can. 


cate. He may, and the chances are that he will, sell it to 
any purchaser who will take it, quite regardless of the 
character and standing of the periodical—a practice which 
often provides quite shocking associates for ‘worthy gen- 
tlemen who are eloquent on the dignity of literature in 
after-dinner speeches. Again the fiction in question may 
be sold over and over again and dragged through news- 
papers of a descendin® scale of worthiness until it becomes 
inseparably associated with patent insides and the shades 
of Mrs. Lydia Pinkham, Of these environments and of 
the manner in which their wares are announced and de- 
scribed, the authors, always upholding literary dignity, re- 
main profoundly unconscious. Furthermore, purchasers of 
serial rights, still driven by the costliness of their goods, 
duplicate and triplicate them in monthly and quarterly 
issues of their publications, and issue them in so- called 
libraries which furnish novels in two or three parts or vol- 
umes. Some serial purchasers claim the right to continue 
serial publication indefinitely. Upon others the thrifty 
agent lays an embargo, limiting their rights to a given 
length of time, and then claiming the privilege of re-selling 
the serial rights himself. 

Meantime the book-publisher bides his chance. A book 
by Brown has just been published. Another book is an- 
nounced, With feverish energy the book-publisher after 
much difficdlty secures some more or less imperfect ad- 
vance- sheets of his own book, rushes it into type, and 
launches his book. He sends it out for review, but as half 
the papers which receive it have already declined or ac 
cepted the serial rights, or the reviewers have seen the mat- 
ter elsewhere, perhaps in some publication of the baser 
sort, the reviews are not exuberant, and they are accom- 
panied by announcements of Brown’s new book which is 
only a few weeks behind. 

With the publisher book-making is a matter of business, 
and he must take his chances and console himself for his 
losses. But to-day fiction-making is no less a matter of 
business for the author, and, as it is pursued, there is difti- 
culty in reconciling it with ‘‘ the dignity of letters.” It is 
a trade like another, and, accepting it as such, we should 
possibly take the optimistic view and congratulate the lit- 
No one 


For our 


erary workman for earning a commercial success. 
begrudges the earnings of sound literary work. 
own authors there is, we believe, a great opportunity at 
present, which can be utilized in a dignified manner on ac 
count of their familiarity with our conditions. Given books 
of equal merit by English and American writers of the 
same standing, the American book will prove more success 
ful. It rests with American authors to match and surpass 
the merit of their cousins, and in a large proportion of 
cases this should not be a very difficult task. 


Unnatural Political Alliances. 


Ir looks as if the present year is to be one of political 
Not only are partisan traders and 
hucksters undertaking to manipulate the Republican Na 
tional Convention in such a way as to secure the nomination 


deals and bargains. 


of some supple instrument of their own who can be used by 
them for the accomplishment of unworthy personal ends, 
but in some States intrigues are in progress in reference to 
local matters which are in conflict with sound policy, and 
which cannot be justified by any consideration of public in- 
terest. One of the latest of these schemes is that developed 
in Texas, where the Republicans and Populists are arrang 
ing for a fusion, the conditions of which are that the Re 
publicans shall support the Populist ticket for State offices, 
while the Populists are to cast their ballots in favor of Re- 
publican electors for President. Such a combination, if it 
could be carried out, might possibly wrench the State from 
Democratic control; but if the Republicans have any regard 
for the principles of their party and are able to appreciate 
or look beyond the mere present, they will hesitate a good 
while before consummating such a bargain, 

There is nothing whatever in harmony between the Re- 
publican and the Populist parties. The Republican party 
believes in law, in order, in sound money, in the main- 
tenance of the rights of property, The Papulists are prac- 
tically communists, and are committed to the doctrine 
of a debased currency, which, more than anything else, 
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endangers the national prosperity. The election of a Re- 
publican President, however important that may be, by the 
votes of men whose whole political scheme looks to the dis- 
integration of the established order, would entail obligations 
which could not be carried out consistently with Repub- 
lican policy; while, on the other hand, it is impossible to 
see how any Republican who has any regard for principle 
can cast his vote in favor of committing the control of the 
great State of Texas to a party which, wherever it has been 
intrusted with power, has brought disaster upon the people. 


A Significant Incident. 


WE published some time ago an account of the founding 
of a colony of Union veterans in the State of Georgia, 
which in the course of a few months has grown to a popu- 
lation of from eight to ten thousand, and promises to be one 
of the “most important towns of the State. Recently the 
Governor of Georgia visited the settlement, Fitzgerald by 
name, with a view of informing himself as to its develop- 
ment, an‘ the visit was made the occasion of a demonstra- 
tion which was at once unique and significant. Upon his 
arrival the Governor was received by several hundred vet- 
erans of the Grand Army, most of them in uniform, and 
many of them carrying the battered weapons with which 
they had sought to shoot the Confederucy to pieces during 
the Civil War. Having escorted the visitors to the stand 
provided, these files of veterans, together with the Women’s 
Relief Corps, composed of their wives, and followed by the 
Sons of Veterans, passed in review, saluting the chief ex 
ecutive with the honors befitting his station. The Atlanta 
Constitution, in describing the incident, says that ‘‘ this was 
a new constituency for the Governor,” and we can well im- 
agine that as he faced this body of men who had contributed 
to the overthrow of the Confederacy his sensations must 
have been peculiar. There was no lack of warmth, how- 
ever,in his welcome. He expressed the utmost satisfaction 
at what he had seen of the thrift and enterprise of the 
settlers, and heartily felicitated his hearers upon the subsi- 
dence of the prejudices and antipathies which, for a time, 
survived the war. An incident of the occasion was men- 
tioned by one of the speakers in these words : 

***As I drove between the long ranks of grizzled veterans a moment 
ago I was struck with the remark of a lovely Georgia lady of our party. 
The tears streaming down her cheeks, she said: ‘* 1 can never look upon 
men like these and remember their history without shedding tears.’’ A 
shout went up, and five thousand voices shouted, * Let us see her !’ 

‘*Mr. Glenn led the lady forward. ‘It is a great honor to present her 
to you—the daughter of a Confederate major—Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon,’ 
and the crowd went wild with shouting.” 

There is, certainly, a good deal of significance in events 
like these. Here was a community of Federal veterans 
who had established their homes under Southern skies, not 
only content with their environment, but, as the Constitution 
phrases it, ‘‘shouting themselves hoarse over a Southern 
and the kindly and patriotic expressions of the 
Governor of a State which was one of the bulwarks of the 
Confederate We cannot but think that the 
spirit displayed by this Georgia woman, who paid to the 
faded Federal uniform the tribute of honest tears, is in 
marked contrast with that manifested by the commander- 
in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, who so re- 
cently signified his narrow prejudices by making a protest 


woman’ 


movement. 


against the proposed reunion of veterans of the two armies 
in New York on the coming anniversary of our national in- 
dependence. 


Against the High Hat. 


R. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
who writes so delightfully con- 
cerning theatrical matters in the 
London Saturday Review, is mak- 
ing a very vigorous campaign 
against the abomination of high 
hats as worn in places of amuse- 

ment. Ina recent article he describes what 

. P\ he calls the most disagreeable collection of 
women he had ever seen as ‘‘all wearing 

towering hats, piled up, for the more effectual obstruc- 
tion of the view, with every available utility, vulgarity, 
and brutality (in the dead-bird line) that a pushing shop- 
keeper can force on the head of a woman in whom con- 
science, intelligence, character, affection, sympathy, and 
every other attribute of an active and awakened nature are 
represented solely by a dull fear of not being in the fash- 

’ The particular female who made it impossible for 
him personally to see anything had, as he declares, ‘* two 

sea-gull’s wings in her hat, stained crimson at the insertion 
so as to make them appear as if freshly torn from the living 
bird.” He queries whether a Sioux or Huron Indian, with 
feather head-dress and array of scalps, would be permitted 
to sit out a performance at a London theatre ; and he comes 
to the conclusion that ‘‘ the privilege of not only obstruct- 
ing the view but making all your.commonly humane neigh- 
bors feel sick every time they look at you is confined 
strictly to women,” In discussing a remedy for this con- 

dition of pffairs he says, jocularly, that it might be well to 
erect a guillotine in Trafalgar Square, and give the magis- 
tracy summary power to order police raids on vulgarly 
fashionable women at the theatres and concert-rooms. 

The justice of these criticisms, severe as they seem, will 
not be disputed by anybody outside of the condemned 


¢liss, Out in Obio this nuisance has heen dealt with in @ 





ion,’ 
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practical way, and it is not improbable that the example 
set by that State will be followed elsewhere if the obnox- 
In that State a bill has been 
passed by the Legislature which prohibits the wearing of 
high hats in the theatres, fixes the penalty for each offense 
at five dollars’ fine, and provides also that door-keepers at 
theatres may be fined for giving seats to women in head- 
gear which obstructs the view of those behind them. This 
law has already had a very beneficial effect, insomuch that 
many of the women who now attend places of amusement 
wear no hats at all. Ohio has originated a good many good 
things in the course of her history, and frequenters of places 
of amusement are quite likely to agree that this last inven- 
tion is not the least beneficial of its kind. 


ious fashion is persisted in. 


General Fitzhugh Lee. 


THE appointment of General Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, 
to be consul-general at Havana, is generally regarded as a 
wise one. General Lee’s recognized ability and high repu- 
tation will command from the Spanish authorities the re- 
spect and consideration which ought to be accorded to a 
representative of this government, while his military ex- 
perience will peculiarly qualify him for the responsible 
service of ascertaining and reporting in an ‘intelligent way 
upon the exact situation of affairs in Cuba. There is some 
reason to believe that the information heretofore furnished 





FITZHUGH LEE. 


concerning the struggle now in progress, and especially as 
to the status of the so-called insurrectionary government, 
has not been full or satisfactory to the administration, and 
it is believed that General Lee will at once direct his atten- 
tion to determining whether the insurgents have really 
established such a civil government as should entitle them 
to recognition. That General Lee may be relied upon to 
maintain the rights of Americans in Cuba against Spanish 
aggression, those who know him and have been familiar 
with his career will have no doubt whatever. 

Consul-General Williams, whose resignation led to Gen- 
eral Lee’s appointment, has been twenty-two years in the 
consular service at Havana, having occupied for twelve 
years the position just now vacated. His record has been 
one of marked efticiency and fidelity throughout. A belief, 
however, that he was not in full sympathy with the Cubans 
has possibly operated to his prejudice during their present 
struggle for independence. 


Spanish Experts in Election 
Frauds. 


We know something in this country—a good deal, for 
that matter—about cheating in elections, and it has been 
generally believed that we were more expert in this par- 
ticular art than any other people. But this, evidently, is 
an unwarranted conclusion. The Spanish politicians, ac- 
cording to all the reports of the recent elections, can give 
us points in the business of disfranchising whole commu- 
nities, perverting the popular vote by fraudulent returns, 
and electing a government, when occasion requires, with- 
out any vote at all, 

In these Spanish elections everything was cut and dried 
by the government with a view of securing a majority in 
the Cortes favorable to the prosecution of the war in Cuba 
and the voting of supplies for that purpose, The Cortes 
has four hundred and thirty-one members ; of these the 
Conservatives, or government party, have elected some 
three hundred, not by anything like a popular vote, but by 
means of a system of force and fraud which has never been 
matched here or elsewhere, Conservatives are declared 
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elected without regard to the poll against them, and the 
whole power of the government faction was employed to 
defeat any real expression of the electorate. Thirty mem- 
bers are declared as elected from Cuba, where the farce of 
an election was also enacted, for most of wbom nobody 
voted, and many of whom were not even known by name 
to the voters of the island. Of those returned, only four 
are natives of the island, and the others are Spanish poli- 
ticians at Madrid or other places in Spain, and are no more 
representatives of Cuban interests or Cuban opinion than 
they are representatives of any other country or people 
with whom they have no identity whatever. 

It is plain that our machine politicians may learn some- 
thing from the Spanish bosses as to how to turn a popular 
election into a saturnalia of fraud. It is equally plain that 
the people of Cuba have good reason for their protest against 
the rule which is imposed upon them from Madrid. 


The Japanese Field-marshal. 


In their enthusiastic reception of the famous Japanese 
soldier, General-in-Chief Marquis Yamagata and his suite, 
who are en route to Moscow to attend the coronation of the 
czar, the American people have shown that they have not 
forgotten the honors which the Japanese bestowed upon 
General Grant when he visited their country after his re- 
tirement from the Presidency. Indeed, Yamagata is often 
styled the General Grant of Japan, a title which his emi- 
nent services as minister, president of the privy council, 
organizer of the new army, strategist and victorious com- 
mander entirely warrant. Yamagata is of humble lineage, 
being of the Samurai class. He joined the army at the age 
of nineteen, and won his promotions through merit alone. 
Like General Grant, he is noted for his modesty and taci- 
turnity. He is sixty-three years of age, small of stature, 
but physically of great strength and endurance. ; 

Among the generalissimo’s staff are General Oshima, 
who, if his chief is styled the Grant, is worthy to be called 
the Sheridan of Japan for his brilliant services in the Chi- 
nese war ; President Tsudziki, of the Imperial Library, an 
accomplished linguist and scholar, and four other gentle- 
men of rank. 

Although traveling practically incognito, and not pre- 
senting themselves as visitors to this country, the party 
were received by the United States Army commanders at 
San Francisco, Omaha, and Chicago with the courtesy be- 
fitting their high rank and reputation. General Yamagata, 
indeed, excused himself as much as possible from public 
display, and only accepted official courtesies as honors paid 
to his Imperial Majesty in the person of his representative. 

The officials of the Union Pacific, Chicago and North- 
wstern, and Michigan Central railroads had the party in 
charge from San Francisco, and did everything in their 
power to contribute to the comfort and convenience of the 
general and his suite, who, in fact, expressed themselves as 
overwhelmed with the kindness and attentions every where 
shown them, and will doubtless take back home with them 
the report that nowhere in the world is travel made so 
p:easant and agreeable as in America. One circumstance 
which especially impressed the sentimental Orientals was 
the loading of their special car with flowers at Niles, in 
Michigan, where the green-houses of the Michigan Central 


Railroad That railroads grew flowers was a 


are located. 





MARQUIS YAMAGATA, 
By courtesy of Jokichi Takamine, 


revelation to the flower-lovers of Japan. At Buffalo the 
party were met by a special train of the New York Cen- 
tral, in charge of Mr. George H. Daniels, the general pas- 
senger agent of the road, with the Governor’s staff and a 
committee from the Legislature. At Albany the Governor 
held a reception in honor of the distinguished visitors, »nd 
the journey to New York was continued in rapid time. In 
this city the party were received by the authorities with 
befitting honors, and after four days’ stay they sailed for 
Havre, 














































































ONE EFFECT OF 


F the many questionable features 
of the excise measure known as 
the laines bill, none seems to 
be more sharply criticised than 
the imposition of the high li- 
cense on the ordinary restaurants. 
The effect of this provision will be 
that ninety-five per cent. of the 
French and Italian eating-houses in 
the larger cities—in other words, all 
such as charge fifty cents and less 
per meal, inclusive of wine—will 
have to shut their doors and go 
HENRY H. LYMAN, STATE out of the business. And the class 
EXCISE COMMISSIONER. of people they have hitherto catered 


to will have no alternative left but to fall back on cheap Ameri- 
can restaurant or boarding-house fare ! 
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THE RAINES LAW. 


with lank and rigid cheeks, came out unsatisfied from the destruction of 
heavy dishes, and glared with watchful eyes upon the pastry.” 

Had Dickens obtained au opportunity of watching operations 
in an ordinary American restaurant, the second-rate oyster- 
house, or the ‘‘ beef-and-beans ” dispensary, his observations of 
the same would probably have been of a similar nature. Itisa 
truly painful sight to witness the scramble for food in such 
places, particularly at noon in the business portion of a large 
city, where time is limited. Crullers, doughnuts, biscuits, cakes, 
corned beef, ham, and a host of other victuals disappear in 
rapid procession, washed down with more or less ‘‘ bechickoried ” 
coffee. For every seat at the table there are twenty applicants, 
while the lunch-counter itself is jammed with a ravenous 
throng. The ‘beaneries” breed dyspepsia, not at noon-time 
alone. They do it at all hours. They are uninviting in ap- 
pearance, and the patron cares to stay only as long as his meal 
lasts, which is a very short time indeed. Should he desire to 
linger longer the wait- 
er’s importunities or 
the proprietor’s impa- 
tient gaze drive him 
into the cold world. 

During the past fif- 
teen years, on the other 
hand, there have 
sprung upin New York 
City, and in some of 








THE AFTER-DINNER COFFEE AND COGNAC, 


This outlook is truly dep.orable. As we all know, the national 
ill of America is dyspepsia in all its varied forms, superin- 
duced by fast eating, indigestible food, bar-room drinking on 
empty stomachs, and a general disregard of the most ordinary 
hygienic rules. Charles Dickens received a good deal of abuse 
in his day for his description of certain phases of American life 
in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” but however free a play he may have 
given his 
fancy in other 
respects, he 
came very 
near the mark 
when dealing 
with the con- 
duct of an 
American 
boarding- 
house dinner. 
How well his 
observations 
would apply 





PIE, COFFEE, AND COLD WATER AT 
A BEANERY. 


even to the present day. Listen to this ex- 
tract. We are all more or less familiar with 
the scene : 


‘It was a numerous company—eighteen or twenty, 
perhaps. All the knives and forks were working away 
at a rate that was quite alarming; very few words 
were spoken; and everybody seemed to eat his ut- 
most in self-defense, as if a famine were expected to 
set in before breakfast-time to-morrow morning, and 
it had become high time to assert the first law of 
nature. The poultry, which may perhaps be consid- 
ered to have formed the staple of the entertainment, 
disappeared as'rapidlyas if every bird had had the 
use of its wings, and_had flown in desperation down 
a human throat. The oysters, stewed and pickled, 
leaped from their capacious reservoirs, and slid by 
scores into the mouths of the assembly. The sharpest 
pickles vanished, whole cucumbers at once, like sugar- 
plums, and no man winked his eye. Great heaps of 
indigestible matter melted away as ice before the sun. 
It was a solemn and an awful thing to see. Dyspeptic 
individuals bolted their food in wedges ; feeding, not 
themselves, but broods of nightmares, who were con- 
tinually standing at livery within them. Spare men, 


the larger towns of 
the State, a large num- 
ber of restaurants con- 
ducted by Frenchmen, 
Italians, and Germans, 
where, at very moder- 








ate prices, really palatable three- or four- 
course meals can be obtained. One of the 
most enjoyable features of the repast is a 
pint-bottle of good, plain California red 
wine, which serves to whet the appetite 
and impart a zesi to the enjoyment of the 
food, without inebriating. There is no 
crushing, no crowding, at these places. 
Their patrons feel that they are not ex- 
pected to beat the record of a pie-eating 
contest in order to give up their table to 
the next comer ; but, on the contrary, that 
full time and opportunity will be afforded 
them to do justice to the bill of fare, from 
the hors dceuvres to the cup of black 
mocha and cognac and the inevitable cig- 
arette, which wind up the meal. As to 
the quality of the food, it is, at its very worst, infinitely su- 
perior to the output of the cheap American restaurant kitchen. 
Of course there are foreign restaurants which might be im- 
proved upon in the matter of cooking, but I have always been 
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MONSIEUR AND MADAME, VICTIMS OF THE LAW, 


able to get through with their dinners without a rush. In short, 
by the side of the American chop-house or ‘“‘ beanery,” with its 
‘surpassing ” coffee (some of it certainly surpassing all com- 
prehension), where the yells of the waiters mingle with the clat- 
ter of dishes, the table d’héte is a haven of repose, a paradise 
for the weary. The ancient Romans, who knew ‘‘a thing or 
two,” took their 
meals in a reclining 
position, considering 
these important 
functions to demand 
leisure and relaxa- 
tion. Continental 
Europeans, who suf- 
fer vastly less from 
dyspepsia than the 
majority of Ameri- 
cans, devote consid- 
erably more time to 
the function of eat- 
ing than we do. To 
make up for it they 
often work until late 
in the evening —a 
hardship in _ itself, 
but nevertheless less 
baneful than the 
American system. 
All this brings me to the Raines bill once more. This new 
law exacts the same tax from a restaurant selling light wines 
with meals as it does from the low groggery that poisons the 
minds and bodies of the poor and spreads desolation broadcast 
among the tenements. The wealthier table d’héte proprietors, 
those who charge one dollar or more per meal, will suffer little 
from the law, but the smaller restaurants of the kind, constitut- 
ing the majority, catering to the very class most in need of 
good cooking, because less able to procure it under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, will go to the wall. None of them can remain in 
the business without serving wine, V. GriIBAYEDOFF, 





A PRETTY HOW-D'YE-DO ! 
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** Archie overtook her like a man whose mind was made up.” 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. 


THE LAST 


SYNOPSIS. 

DAM WEIR, Lord Hermiston, first the lord-advo 
cate and then the lord justice-clerk of the sena 
\ tors of the College of Justice at Edinburgh, has 

married Jean Rutherford, last heir of her line, 
\, upon whose estate at the Scottish village of Cross 

michael he resides when court is not in session 

He is noted for his severity, and has become 
famous for the ‘“ hanging face’ with which he con- 
fronts criminals—while his wife is of a mildly religious 
type. Their son Archibald combines the qualities of the 
two, but has been brought up by his mother almost ex- 
clusively. She inspires him with her religious views, so 
that, unconsciously, he grows to resent his father's 
severity and roughness. His mother having died, 
Archie continues his studies, having little in common 
with Lord Hermiston, with one of whose fellow-justices 
and friends, however, a scholarly gentleman of the 
old school, he forms a close friendship. At the trial of 
one Jopp, for murder, Archie is especially offended by his father’s coarse 
remarks, and, brooding over the exhibition of what seems to him savage 
cruelty, he attends the execution. As the man’s body falls he cries out : 
‘*T denounce this God-defying murder."’ The same evening, at his col- 
lege debating society, he propounds the question ‘* whether capital punish- 
ment be consistent with God’s will or man’s policy.’’ A great scandal is 
aroused in the city by these actions of the son of Lord Hermiston. 
Archie meets the family doctor, who shows him by an anecdote that, un- 
der his father’s granite exterior, the latter has a great love for him. This 
creates a revulsion in Archie’s feelings. His father soon hears of his 
son's performances and reproaches him severely. Archie accepts the 
rebuke and submits himself. Nevertheless, Lord Hermiston orders him 
to abandon the law, and assigns him to the care of the estate at Cross- 
michael. Archie goes the same evening to call on the old justice already 
mentioned, who comforts him and points out his father’s great abilities, 
and together they drink the health of Lord Hermiston. Archie estab- 
lishes himself on the estate, and finds still at the homestead his mother’s 
former housekeeper, Kirstie (or Christina) Elliott, a distant relative of his 
mother’s, who is devoted to the family fortunes. Kirstie indulges him 
with many long talks, recounting the history of the region. She tells 
him a great deal about her four nephews, formerly a wild set, but now 
leading quiet lives. Robert, or ‘* Hob,” is the laird of Cauldstaneslap, a 
smal] property near by. Gilbert is a weaver and independent preacher. 
Clement has removed to Glasgow and become a well-to-do merchant. 
Andrew, or ‘* Dandie,” a shepherd by trade, is a great wanderer about 
the country and a local poet of repute. Archie asks Kirstie if there is 
not a sister also, 
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V.—(Continued), 
IV. 

‘ AyE—Kirstie. She was named for me—or my grandmother 
at least—it’s the same thing,” rcturned the aunt, and went on 
again about Dand, whom she secretly preferred by reason of his 
gallantries. 

** But what is your niece like 7?’ said Archie at the next op- 
portunity. 

‘* Her? As black’s your hat! But I dinna suppose she would 
maybe be what you would ca’ ‘ill-looked’ a’thegither. Na, 
she’s a kind of a handsome jad—a kind o’ gypsy, said the aunt, 
who had two sets of scales for men and women—or perhaps it 
would be more fair to say that she had three, and the third and 
the most loaded was for girls.” 

‘* How comes it that I never see her in church ?’ said Archie. 

** Deed, and I believe she’s in Glesgie with Clem and his wife. 
A heap good she’s like to get of it !,. I dinna say for men folk, 
but where weeimen folk are born, there let them bide. Glory to 
God ! I was never far’er from here than Crossmichael.” 

In the meanwhile it began to strike Archie as strange that, 
while she thus sang the praises of her kinsfolk and manifestly 
relished their virtues and (I may say) their vices like a thing 
creditable to herself, there should appear not the least sign of 
cordiality between the house of Hermiston and that of Cauld- 
staneslap. Going to church of a Sunday, as the lady house- 
keeper stepped with her skirts kilted, three tucks of her white 
petticoat showing below, and her best India shaw] upon her 
back (if the day were fine) in a pattern of radiant dyes, she 
would sometimes overtake her relatives, preceding her more 
leisurely in the same direction. Gib, of course, was absent ; by 
skriegh of day he had been gone to Crossmichael and his fellow- 
heretics ; but the rest of the family would be seen marching in 
open order: Hob and Dand, stiff-necked, straight-backed six- 
footers, with severe, dark faces, and their plaids about their 
shoulders ; the convoy of children scattering (in a state of high 
polish) on the wayside, and every now and again collected by 
the shrill summons of the mother ; and the mother herself, by a 
suggestive circumstance which might have afforded matter of 
thought to a more experienced observer than Archie, wrapped 
in a shawl nearly identical with Kirstie’s, but a thought more 

gaudy and conspicuously newer, At the sight Kirstie grew 


STEVENSON. 


more tall—Kirstie showed her classical profile, nose in air and 
nostril spread, and the pure blood came in her cheek evenly in 
a delicate living pink. 

“ A braw day to ye, Mistress Elliott,” said she, and hostility 
and gentility were nicely mingled in her tones. ‘ A fine day, 
mem,” the laird’s wife would reply with a miraculous courtesy, 
spreading the while her plumage—setting off, in other words, 
and with arts unknown to the mere man, the pattern of her 
India shawl. Behind her the whole Cauldstaneslap contingent 
marched in closer order, and with an indescribable air of being 
in the presence of the foe ; and while Dandie saluted his aunt 
with a certain familiarity, as of one who was well in court, Hob 
marched on in awful immobility. There appeared upon the 
face of this attitude in the family the consequences of some 
dreadful feud. Presumably the two women had been principals 
in the original encounter, and the laird had probably been 
drawn into the quarrel by the ears, too late to be included in the 
present skin-deep reconciliation. 

‘* Kirstie,” said Archie one day, ‘‘ what is this you have 
against your family ?”’ 

**T dinna complean,’ 
naething.” 

**T see you do not—not even good-day to your own nephew,” 
said he. 

‘*T hae naething to be ashamed of,” said she. ‘‘ I can say the 
Lord’s Prayer with a good grace. If Hob was ill, or in preeson 
or poverty, I would see to him blithely. But for curtchying 
and complimenting and colloguing, thank ye kindly !” 

Archie had a bit of a smile ; he leaned back in his chair. ‘I 
think you and Mrs. Robert are not very good friends,” says he, 
slyly, ‘* when you have your India shawls on ?” 

She looked upon him in silence, with a sparkling eye but an 
indecipherable expression ; and that was all that Archie was 
ever destined to learn of the battle of the India shawls. 

**Do none of them ever come here to see you ?” he inquired. 

** Mr, Archie,” said she, ‘‘ I hope that I ken my place better. 
It would be a queer thing if I was to clamjamfry up your 
faither’s house. that I should say it !—a dirty, black-a- 
vised clan, no ane o’ them it was worth while to mar soap upon 
but just mysel’! Na, they’re all damnifeed wi’ the black Ell- 
walds, I have nae patience wi’ black folk.” Then, with a 
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said Kirstie, with a flush. ‘TI say 
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sudden consciousness of the case of Archie, ‘‘ No 
that it maitters for men sae muckle,” she made 
haste to add, ‘‘ but there’s naebody can deny 
that it’s unwomanly. Long hair is the orna- 
ment 0’ woman ony way; we’ve good warran- 
dise for that—it’s in the Bible—and wha can 
doubt that the Apostle had some gowden-haired 
lassie in his mind—Apostle and aH, for what 
was he but just a man like yersel’ ?” 
VI. 
A LEAF FROM CHRISTINA’S PSALM-BOOK. 

ARCHIE was sedulous at church. Sunday 
after Sunday he sat down and stood up with 
a small company, heard the voice of Mr. Tor- 
rance leaping like an ill-played clarionet from 
key to key, and had an opportunity to study 
his moth-eaten gown and the black thread mit- 
tens that he joined together in prayer, and lift- 
ed up with a reverent solemnity in the act of 
benediction. Hermiston pew was a little square 
box, dwarfish in proportion with the kirk itself, 
and inclosing a table not much bigger than a 
footstool. There he sat, an apparent prince, 
the only undeniable gentleman and the only 
great heritor in the parish, taking his ease in 
the only pew, for no other in the kirk had 
doors. Thence he might command an undis- 
turbed view of that congregation of solid 
plaided men, strapping wives and daughters, 
oppressed children, and uneasy sheep-dogs, It 
was strange how Archie missed the look of 
race ; except the dogs, with their refined, foxy 
faces and inimitably-curling tails, there was no 
one present with the least claim to gentility. 
The Cauldstaneslap party was scarcely an ex- 
ception. Dandie, perhaps, as he amused him- 
self making verses through the interminable 
burden of the service, stood out a little by the 
glow in his eye and a certain superior anima- 
tion of face and alertness of body; but even 
Dandie slouched like a rustic. The rest of the 
congregation, like so many sheep, oppressed him 
with a sense of hob-nailed routine, day follow- 
ing day—of physical labor in the open air, oat- 
meal porridge, pease bannock, the somnolent 
fireside in the evening, and the night-long nasal 
slumbers in a box-bed. Yet he knew many of 
them to be shrewd and humorous, men of char- 
acter, notable women, making a bustle in the 
world and radiating an influence from their 
low-browed doors. He knew, besides, they 
were like other men ; below the crust of cus- 
tom, rapture found a way; he had heard them 
beat the timbrel before Bacchus — had heard 
them shout and carouse over their whisky 
toddy; and not the most Dutch-bottomed and 
severe faces among them all, not even the sol- 
emn elders themselves, but were capable of 
singular gambols at the voice of love. Men 
drawing near to an end of life’s adventurous 
journey; maids thrilling with fear and curios- 
ity on the threshold of entrance ; women who 
had borne, and perhaps buried, children, who 
could remember the clinging of the small, dead 
hand and the patter of the little feet now silent 
—he marveled that among all those faces there 
should be no face of expectation, none that was 
mobile, none into which the rhythm and poetry 
of life had entered. ‘* Oh, for a live face !” he 
thought ; and at times he had a memory of 
Lady Janet ; and at times he would study the 
living gallery before him with despair, and 
would see himself go on to waste his days in 
that joyless, pastoral place, and death come to 
him, and his grave be dug under the rowans, 
and the spirit of the earth laugh out in a thun- 
der-peal at the huge fiasco. 

On this particular Sunday there was no doubt 
but that the spring had come at last. It was 
warm, with a latent shiver in the air that made 
the warmth only the more welcome. The shal- 
lows of the stream glittered and tinkled among 
bunches of primrose. Vagrant scents of the 
earth arrested Archie by the way with mo- 
ments of ethereal intoxication. The gray, 
Quakerish dale was still only awakened in 
places and patches from the sobriety of its win- 
ter coloring ; and he wondered at its beauty— 
an essential beauty of the old earth, it seemed 
to him, not resident in particulars but breath- 
ing to him from the whole. He surprised him- 
self by a sudden impulse to write poetry—he 
did sometimes, loose, galloping octosyllables in 
the vein of Scott—and when he had taken his 
place on a bowlder, near some fairy falls and 
shaded by a whip of a tree that was already 
radiant with new leaves, it still more surprised 
him that he should find nothing to write. His 
heart perhaps beat in time to some vast in- 
dwelling rhyme of the universe. By the time 
he came to a corner of the valley and could see 
the kirk he had so lingered by the way that 
the first psalm was finishing. The nasal psalm- 
ody, full of turns and trills and graceless 
graces, seemed the essential voice of the kirk 
itself upraised in thanksgiving. ‘‘ Everything's 
alive,” he said; and again cries it aloud, 
“Thank God, everything’s alive !” He lingered 
yet a while in the kirk-yard. A tuft of prim- 
roses was blooming hard by the leg of an old 
black table tombstone, and he stopped to con- 
template the random apologue, They stood 





forth on the cold earth with a trenchency of 
contrast ; and he was struck with a sense of in- 
completeness in the day, the season, and the 
beauty that surrounded him —the chill there 
was in the warmth, the gross, black clods about 
the opening primroses, the damp, earthy smell 
that was everywhere intermingled with the 
scents. The voice of the aged Torrance within 
rose in an ecstasy. And he wondered if Tor- 
rance also felt in his old bones the joyous influ- 
ence of the spring morning ; Torrance, or the 
shadow of what once was Torrance, that must 
come so soon to lie outside here in the sun and 
rain with all his rheumatisms, while a new min- 
ister stood in his room and thundered from his 
own familiar pulpit. The pity of it, and some- 
thing of the chill of the grave, shook him for a 
moment as he made haste to enter. 

He weut up the aisle reverently and took his 
place in the pew with lowered eyes, for he 
feared he had already offended the kind old 
gentleman in the pulpit, and was sedulous to 
offend no further. He could not follow the 
prayer, not even the heads of it. Brightnesses 
of azure, clouds of fragrance, tinkle of falling 
water and singing birds rose like exhalations 
from some deeper, aboriginal memory, that 
was not his, but belonged to the flesh on his 
bones. His body remembered ; and it seemed 
to him that his body was in no way gross, but 
ethereal and perishable like a strain of music ; 
and he felt for it an exquisite tenderness as for 
a child, an innocent, full of beautiful instincts 
and destined to an early death. And he felt for 
old Torrance—of the many supplications, of the 
few days—a pity that was near to tears. The 
prayer ended. Right over him was a tablet in 
the wall, the only ornament in the roughly 
masoned chapel—for it was no more ; the tablet 
commemorated, I was about to say the virtues, 
but rather the existence, of a former Ruther- 
ford of Hermiston ; and Archie, under that 
trophy of his long descent and local greatness, 
leaned back in the pew and contemplated 
vacancy with the shadow of a smile between 
playful and sad, that became him strangely. 
Dandie’s sister, sitting by the side of Clem in 
her new Glasgow finery, chose that moment to 
observe the young laird. Aware of the stir of 
his entrance, the little formalist had kept her 
eyes fastened and her face prettily composed 
during the prayer. It was not hypocrisy ; there 
was no one further from a hypocrite. The girl 
had been taught to behave ; to look up, to look 
down, to look unconscious, to look seriously im- 
pressed in church, and in every conjuncture to 
look her best. That was the game of female life, 
and she played it frankly. Archie was the one 
person in church who was of interest, who was 
somebody new, reputed eccentric, known to be 
young and a laird, and still unseen by Chris- 
tina. Small wonder that, as she stood there in 
her attitude of pretty decency, her mind should 
run upon him! If he spared a glance in her 
direction, he should know she was a well-behaved 
young lady who had been to Glasgow. In rea- 
son he must admire her clothes, and it was pos- 
sible that he should think her pretty. At that 
her heart beat the least thing in the world, 
and she proceeded, by way of a corrective, to 
call up and dismiss a series of fancied pictures 
of the young man who should now by rights be 
looking at her. She settled on the plainest of 
them, a pink, short young man with a dish face 
and no figure, at whose admiration she could 
afford to smile ; but for all that, the conscious- 
ness of his gaze (which was really fixed on Tor- 
rance and his mittens) kept her in something of 
a flutter till the wordamen. Even then she was 
far too well-bred to gratify her curiosity with 
any impatience. She resumed her seat languid- 
ly—this was a Glasgow touch—she composed 
her dress, rearranged her nosegay of primroses, 
looked first in front, then behind upon the 
other side, and at last allowed her eyes to move, 
without hurry, in the direction of the Hermis- 
ton pew. For a moment they were riveted. 
Next she had plucked her gaze home again like 
a tame bird who should have meditated flight. 
Possibilities crowded on her ; she hung over the 
future and grew dizzy ; the image of this young 
man, slim, graceful, dark, with the inscrutable 
half-smile, attracted and repelled her like a 
chasm. ‘I wonder, will I have met my fate,” 
she thought, and her heart swelled. 

Torrance was got some way into his first expo- 
sition, positing a deep layer of texts as he went 
along, laying the foundations of his discourse, 
which was to deal with a nice point in divinity, 
before Archie suffered his eyes to wander. They 
fell first of all on Clem, looking insupportably 
prosperous and patronizing Torrance with the 
favor of a modified attention, as of one who was 
used to better things in Glasgow. Though he 
had never before set eyes on him, Archie had 
no difficulty in identifying him, and no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing him vulgar, the worst of 
the family. Clem was leaning lazily forward 
when Archie first saw him. Presently he leaned 
nonchalantly back, and that deadly instru- 
ment, the maiden, was suddenly unmasked in 
profile. Though not quite in the front of the 
fashion (had anybody cared!) certain artful 


Glasgow mantua-makers, and her own inherent 
taste, had arrayed her to great advantage. Her 
accoutrement was, indeed, a cause of heart- 
burning, and almost of scandal, in that infin- 
itesimal kirk company. In the breasts of her 
rivals, coming to the kirk very conspicuous of 
white under-linen, and their faces splendid 
with much soap, the sight of the toilette had 
raised a storm of varying emotion, from the 
mere unenvious admiration that was expressed 
in a long-drawn ‘Eh !” to the angrier feeling 
that found vent in an emphatic ‘‘ Set her up !” 
Her frock was of straw-colored jaconet muslin, 
cut low at the bosom and short at the ankle, so 
as to display her demi-broquins of Regency vio- 
let, crossing with many straps upon a yellow 
cobweb stocking. According to the pretty fash- 
ion in which our grandmothers did not hesitate 
to appear, and our great-aunts went forth 
armed for the pursuit and capture of our great- 
uncles, the dress was drawn up so as to mould 
the contour of both breasts, and in the nook be- 
tween a cairngorm brooch maintained it. Here, 
too, surely in a very enviable position, trembled 
the nosegay of primroses. She wore on her 
shoulders—or rather, on her back and not her 
shoulders, which it scarcely passed—a French 
coat of sarsenet, tied in front with Margate 
braces, and of the same color with her violet 
shoes. About her face clustered a disorder of 
dark ringlets, a little garland of yellow French 
roses surmounted her brow, and the whole was 
crowned by a village hat of chipped straw. 
Amongst all the rosy and all the weathered 
faces that surrounded her in church, she glowed 
like an open flower—girl and raiment, and the 
cairngorm that caught the daylight and re- 
turned it in a fiery flash, and the threads of 
bronze and gold that played in her hair. 

Archie was attracted by the bright thing like 
achild. He looked at her again and yet again, 
and their looks crossed. The lip was lifted from 
her little teeth. He saw the red blood work 
vividly under her tawny skin. Her eve, which 
was great as a stag’s, struck and held his gaze. 
He knew who she must be—Kirstie, she of the 
harsh diminutive, his housekeeper’s niece, the 
sister of the rustic prophet, Sim—and he found 
in her the answer to his wishes. 

Christina felt the shock of their encountering 
glances, and seemed to rise, clothed in smiles, 
into a region of the vague and bright. But the 
gratification was not more exquisite than it was 
brief. She looked away abruptly, and immedi- 
ately began to blame herself for that abrupt- 
ness. She kilew what she should have done, too 
late—turned slowly with her nose in the air. 
And meantime his look was not removed, but 
continued to play upon her like a battery of 
cannon constantly aimed, and now seemed to 
isolate her alone with him, and now seemed to 
uplift her, as on a pillory, before the congrega- 
tion. For Archie continued to drink her in 
with his eyes, even as a wayfarer comes to a 
well- head on a mountain, and stoops his face 
and drinks with thirst unassuageable. In the 
cleft of her little breasts the fiery eye of the 
topaz and the pale florets of primrose fascinat- 
ed him. He saw the breasts heave and the 
flowers shake with the heaving, and marveled 
what should so much discompose the girl. And 
Christina was conscious of his gaze—saw it, 
perhaps, with the dainty plaything of an ear 
that peeped among her ringlets ; she was con- 
scious of changing color, conscious of her un- 
steady breath. Like a creature tracked, run 
down, surrounded, she sought in a dozen ways 
to give herself a countenance. She used her 
handkerchief —it was a really fine one—then 
she desisted in a panic: ‘‘ He would only think 
I was too warm.” She took to reading in the 
metrical psalms, and then remembered it was 
sermon-time. Last she put a ‘‘ sugar-bool” in 
her mouth, and the next moment repented of 
the step. It was such a homely-like thing ! 
Mr. Archie would never be eating sweeties in 
kirk ; and, with a palpable effort, she swallow- 
ed it whole, and her color flamed high. At this 
signal of distress Archie awoke to a sense of his 
ill-behavior. What had he been doing? He 
had been exquisitely rude in church to the niece 
of his housekeeper ; he had stared like a lackey 
and a libertine at a beautiful and modest girl. 
It was possible, it was even likely, he would be 
presented to her after service in the kirk-yard, 
and then how was he to look? And there was 
no excuse. He had marked the tokens of her 
shame, of her increasing indignation, and he 
was such a fool that he had not understood 
them. Shame bowed him down, and he looked 
resolutely at Mr. Torrance, who little sup- 
posed, good, worthy man, as he continued to ex- 
pound justification by faith, what was his true 
business ; to play the part of derivative to a pair 
of children at the old game of falling in love. 

Christina was greatly relieved at first. It 
seemed to her that she was clothed again. She 
looked back on what had passed. All would 
have been right if she had not blushed—a silly 
fool! There was nothing to blush at, if she had 
taken a sugar-bool. Mrs. McTaggart, the eld- 
er’s wife in St. Enoch’s, took them often. And 
if he had looked at her, what was more natural 
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than that a young gentleman should look at the 
best-dressed girl in church? And at the same 
time she knew far otherwise ; she knew there 
was nothing casual or ordinary in the look, and 
valued herself on its memory like a decoration. 
Well, it was a blessing he found something else 
to look at. And presently she began to have 
other thoughts. It was necessary, she fancied, 
that she should put herself right by a repetition 
of the incident, better managed. If the wish 
was father to the thought she did not know or 
she would not recognize it. It was simply as 
a manceuvre of propriety, as something called 
for to lessen the significance of what had gone 
before, that she should a second time meet his 
eyes, and this time without blushing. And at 
the memory of the blush she blushed again, and 
became one general blush, burning from head 
to foot. Was ever anything so indelicate, so 
forward, done by a girl before? And here she 
was, making an exhibition of herself before the 
congregation about nothing ! She stole a g;lance 
upon her neighbors, and behold! they were 
steadily indifferent, and Clem had gone to 
sleep. And still the one idea was becoming 
more and more potent with her, that in com- 
mon prudence she must look again before the 
service ended. Something of the same sort was 
going forward in the mind of Archie, as he 
struggled with the load of penitence. So it 
chanced that, in the flutter of the moment 
when the last psalm was given out, and Tor- 
rance was reading the verse, and the leaves of 
every psalm-book in church were rustling un- 
der busy fingers, two stealthy glances were sent 
out like antennz among the pews and on the 
indifferent and absorbed occupants, and drew 
timidly nearer to the straight line between 
Archie and Christina. They met, they lingered 
together for the least fraction of time, and that 
was enough. A charge as of electricity passed 
through Christina, and behold ! the leaf of her 
psalm-book was torn across. 

Archie was outside by the gate of the grave- 
yard, conversing with Hob and the minister 
and shaking hands all around with the scatter- 
ing congregation, when Clem and Christina 
were brought up to be presented. The laird 
took off his hat and bowed to her with grace 
and respect. Christina made her Glasgow 
courtesy to the laird and went on again up the 
road for Hermiston and Cauldstaneslap, walk- 
ing fast, breathing hurriedly with a heightened 
color, and in this strange frame of mind, that 
when she was alone she seemed in high hap- 
piness, and when any one addressed her she 
resented it like a contradiction. A part of the 
way she had the company of some neighbor 
girls and a loutish young man ; never had they 
seemed so insipid, never had she made herself 
so disagreeable. But these struck aside to their 
various destinations or were out-walked and 
left behind; and when she had driven off with 
sharp words the proffered convoy of some of 
her nephews and nieces, she was free to go alone 
up Hermiston brae, walking on air, dwelling 
intoxicated among clouds of happiness. Near 
to the summit she heard steps behind her—a 
man’s steps, light and very rapid. She knew 
the foot at once and walked the faster. “ If it’s 
me he’s wanting he can run for it,” she thought, 


* smiling. 


Archie overtook her like a man whose mind 
was made up. 

‘* Miss Kirstie,” he began. 

“Miss Christina, if you please, Mr. Weir,” 
she interrupted. ‘I cannae bear the contrac- 
tion.” 

‘* You forget it has a friendly sound for me. 
Your aunt is an old friend of mine and a very 
good one. I hope we shall see much of you at 
Hermiston ?” 

‘* My aunt and my sister-in-law doesnae agree 
very well. No that I have much ado with it. 
But still when I’m stopping in the house, if I 
was to be visiting my aunt it would not look 
considerate-like.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Archie. 

“T thank you kindly, Mr. Weir.” she said. 
‘*T whiles think myself it’s a great peety.” 

‘* Ah, I am sure your voice would always be 
for peace !” he cried. 

‘*T wouldnae be too sure of that,” she said. 
‘*T have my days like other folk, I suppose.” 

“Do you know, in our old kirk, among our 
good old gray dames, you made an effect like 
sunshine.” 

** Ah, but that would be my Glasgow clothes.” 

“T did not think I was so much under the in- 
fluence of pretty frocks.” 

She smiled with a half look at him. ‘‘ There’s 
more than you,” she said. ‘‘ But you see ’'m 
only Cinderella, I'll have to put all these things 
by in my trunk ; next Sunday I’ll be as gray as 
the rest. They’re Glasgow clothes, you see, and 
it would never do to make a practice of it. It 
would seem terrible conspicuous,” 

By that they were come to the place where 
their ways severed. The old gray moors were 
all about them ; in the midst a few sheep wan- 
dered, and they could see on the one hand the 
straggling caravan scaling the braes in front of 
them for Cauldstaneslap, and on the other the 
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contingent from Hermiston bending off and be- 
ginning tc disappear by detachments into the 
policy gate. It was in these circumstances that 
they turned to say farewell, and deliberately 
exchangea a glance as they shook hands. All 
passed, as it should, genteelly; and in Chris 
tina’s mind, as she mounted the first steep ascent 
for Cauldstaneslap, a gratifying sense of tri- 
umph prevailed over the recollection of minor 
japses and mistakes. She had kilted her gown, 
as she did usually at that rugged pass; but 
when she spied Archie still standing and gazing 
after her, the skirts came down again as if by 
enchantment. Here was a piece of nicety for 
tbat upland parish, where the matrons marched 
with their coats kilted in the rain, and the lasses 
walked barefoot to kirk through the dust of 
summer, and went bravely down by the burn- 
side and sat on stones to make a public toilet 
before entering! It was perhaps an air wafted 
from Glasgow; or perhaps it marked a stage of 
that dizziness of gratified vanity in which the 
instinctive act passed unperceived. He was 
looking after. She unloaded her bosom of a 
prodigious sigh that was all pleasure, and be- 
took herself to run. When she had overtaken 
the stragglers of her family she caught up the 
niece whom she had so recently repulsed, and 
kissed and slapped her, and drove her away 
again, and ran after her with pretty cries and 
laughter. Perhaps she thought the laird might 
still be looking! But it chanced the little scene 
came under the view of eyes less favorable; for 
she overtook Mrs. Hob marching with Clem 
and Dand. 

‘* You’re shurely fey, lass !” quoth Dandie. 

‘““Think shame to yersel’, miss!” said the 
strident Mrs. Hob. ‘Is this the gait to guide 
yersel? on the way hame frae kirk? Ye’re 
shurely no sponsible the day! And anyway I 
would mind my guid claes.” 

‘** Hoot !” said Christina, and went on before 
them head in air, treading the rough track with 
the tread of a wild doe. 

She was in love with herself, her destiny, the 
air of the hills, the benediction of the sun. All 
the way home she continued under the intoxi- 
cation of these sky-scraping spirits. At table 
she could talk freely of young Hermiston ; 
gave her opinion of him off-hand and with a 
loud voice,—that he was a handsome young gen- 
tleman, real well-mannered and sensible-like, 
but it was a pity he looked doleful. Only—the 
moment after—a memory of his eyes in church 
embarrassed her. But for this inconsiderable 
check, all through meal-time she had a good 
appetite, and she kept them laughing at table, 
until Gib (who had returned before them from 
Crossmichael and his separative worship) re- 
proved the whole of them for their levity. 

Singing ‘‘in to herself ” as she went, her mind 
still in the turmojl of a glad confusion, she rose 
and tripped up-stairs to a little loft lighted by 
four panes in the gable, where she slept with 
one of her nieces. Still humming, Christina 
divested herself of her finery and put her treas- 
ures one by one in her great green trunk. The 
last of these,was the psalm-book ; it was a fine 
piece, the gift of Mistress Clem, in distinct, old- 
faced type, on paper that had begun to grow 
foxy in the warehouse—not by service—and she 
was used to wrap it in a handkerchief every 
Sunday after its period of service was over, and 
bury it endwise at the head of her trunk. As 
she now took it in hand the book fell open 
where the leaf was torn, and she stood and 
gazed upon that evidence of her bygone dis- 
composure. There returned again the vision 
of the two brown eyes staring at her, intent 
and bright, out of that dark corner of the kirk. 
The whole appearance and attitude, the smile, 
the suggested gesture of young Hermiston, came 
before her in a flash at the sight of the torn 
page. “I was surely fey !” she said, echoing 
the words of Dandie, and at the suggested doom 
her high spirits deserted her. She flung herself 
prone upon the bed and lay there, holding the 
psalm-book in her hands for hours, for the more 
part in a mere stupor of unconsenting pleasure 
and unreasoning fear. 

The day was growing late and the sunbeams 
long and level, when she sat suddenly up and 
wrapped in its handkerchief and put by that 
psalm-book, which had already played a part 
so decisive in the first chapter of her love-story. 
In the absence of the mesmerist’s eye we are 
told nowadays that the head of a bright nail 
may fill his place if it be steadfastly regarded. 
So that torn page had riveted her attention on 
what might have been but little, and perhaps 
soon forgotten ; while the ominous words of 
Dandie—heard, not heeded, and still remem- 
bered—had lent to her thoughts, or rather to 
her mood, a cast of solemnity, and that idea of 
Fate—a pagan Fate, uncontrolled by any Chris- 
tian deity, obscure, lawless, and august—mov- 
ing indissuadably in the affairs of Christian 
men, Thus even that phenomenon of love at 
first sight, which is so rare and seems so simple 
and violent, like a disruption of life’s tissue, 
may be decomposed into a sequence of accidents 
happily concurring. 

(TZ be continued.) 
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The Boyhood Days of 
Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 
Hon. 


J. STERLING Morton, Secretary of 


Agriculture, is a prominent personage in na- 
tional affairs, and has won for his department 
in the govern- 

sete, ment a posi 

* a 


eaten . ; 
tion and influ- 


ence which it 
has not enjoy- 
ed under some 
other admin- 
istrations. 
Mr. Morton’s 
views as to 
matters 
falling within 
the scope of his 
authority have 
not always been accepted by the public, but he 
has shown that he has the courage of his con- 
victions Ly adhering to the opinions he has once 
announced, and he has thus come to command 
the respect of many who regarded his appoint- 
ment asa mistaken one. Julius Sterling Mor- 
ton was born April 22d, 1882, at Adams, Jeffer- 
son County, New York. but when the baby was 
three years of age the family moved to Mon- 
roe, at which place the boy spent most of his 
younger life. 

The very little boy was sturdy and obedient, 
noted for his cleverness and originality, his 
cheerful and sweet disposition, for his solemn 
devoutness at prayer-time and upon all other 
It was three-year-old Ster- 
ling who rose impetuously from his devotional 
attitude beside his mother’s knee with the 
words, ‘‘ Lord, excuse me,” and cast the family 
cat at his tormenting young uncle; it was 
three-year-old Sterling who added to the peti- 
tion, ‘‘God bless papa, and bring him safe 
home,” ‘‘ Please give him good coffee while 
he’s gone”; and it was three-year-old Sterling 
who one night placed his small shoes against 
the wall, with their toes turned out at the 
proper angle, and explained that he wanted 
the shoes to get used to bolding themselves in a 
correct position, so that it wouldn’t be so diffi- 
cult for him to ‘‘ turn his toes out.” 

Arrived at the dignity of eight years, Sterling 
accompanied his mother to New York ona visit 
to an aunt who was lying dangerously ill. The 
doctor gave orders that the lady’s hair must be 
sacrificed to the fever, and little Sterling was 
in the room when the fiery tresses were cut off 
and thrown upon the floor. The boy sat for a 
long time thoughtfully regarding the red hair ; 
in his opinion it was very, very beautiful. 
When, in the course of several weeks, the lady 
was pronounced out of danger, a cry went 
about the house as to what had become of the 
hair. It had disappeared as if by magic ; no 
one would own to having picked it up from the 
floor. The house was searched from top to 
bottom, and finally small Sterling was called 
upon to help in the search. Whereupon the 
future author of ‘‘ Arbor Day” opened his 
eyes very wide. ‘‘ Why, J took it,” he said. 
‘“*T gave it to the robins to build their nest ; 
they didn’t have anything but sticks, and I 
knew they’d be mighty glad to get it. Its a 
beautiful nest,” added the boy ; ‘‘ it'll soon have 
little birds in it now.” The wonderful red nest, 
duly admired that day, was for years carefully 
preserved in the family of this very original 
little boy. 

Eight-year-old Sterling was a fluent com- 
poser of verse, his ‘‘Ode to a Step-mother” 
being still in existence ; but when called upon 
to write his name in mother’s album, the im- 
portance of the undertaking caused the little 
lad’s hand to tremble. Two years later he 
wrote his name again, bigger, bolder, blacker, 
and laughed at the writing above. 
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serious occasions. 
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Thirteen-year-old Sterling. with his very in- 
nocent face, was about as full of mischief as a 
healthy boy can be. On one occasion his father 
intrusted him with the purchase of a load of 
hay. In paying 
for the hay the 
boy lacked one 
cent of the nec- 
essary amount, 
and he was sub- 
sequently dunn- 
ed for this cent. 
Perceiving a 
chance for some 
fun, young Mor- 
ton betook him- 
self to a black- 
smith’s shop and 
chopped a cent 
in two. He then sought his creditor in a pub- 
lic place, and walking up to him exclaimed 
politely, ‘‘ Mr. So-and-So, I believe I owe you 
something on that load of hay. Iam sorry to 
have to confess it, but my finances are low just 
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now; Lam only paying fifty cents on the dol- 
lar”; wherewith he handed the man the half- 
cent. But this joke, so enjoyed by the crowd, 
was rather an expensive one. The angry cred- 
itor sued the young debtor’s father, and the 
original amount became multiplied in the *‘ costs 
of the suit.” 

At fifteen Sterling, who up to that time had 
attended a private school in Monroe, was placed 
in Wesleyan Seminary at Albion, Michigan, 
where the Rev. Mr. Clements, a young man 
studying for the ministry, was requested by 
Mr. Morton to act as a special friend to his son. 
In this way Mr. Clements became intimately 
acquainted with the boy, and he was pleased to 
find him a youth of excellent physical constitu- 
tion, of a fine nervous temperament, vigorous 
in health, generous to a fault, and utterly want- 
ing in malice or vindictiveness ; an eager, intel- 
ligent, mischievous, light-hearted boy. It was 
early noticed that young Morton’s tastes led 
him to literature and politics rather than to 
philosophy or mathematics. 

It was at Albion, during a ‘“ bad- butter” 
siege, that Sterling was accused of smearing the 
upper hall door with butter, and was forthwith 
arraigned before the faculty. He at once 
pleaded guilty. Upon being severely enjoined 
to make known his object, the boy demurely 
replied, ‘‘ I was trying to see if the butter were 
strong enough to pull the handles off the doors.” 

At the close of a term at Wesleyan Seminary 
each pupil was 
presented with 
a card upon 
which was 
given his stand- 
ing in studies 
and deport- 
ment. The dis- 
tribution of the 
ecards was an 
impressive and 
public cere- 
mony. It was 
at one of these 
embryo ‘‘ commencements ” that young Morton 
rose after the distribution of the cards and 
marched to the platform whereon the faculty 
was seated in state. 

‘* Professor,” he said, addressing the principal 
in a voice loud enough for every one to hear, 
‘“*you have made a mistake in my card. You 
have given me a mark that I didn’t deserve,” 

‘* Why, how is that ?” inquired the astonished 
principal. 

‘You have marked me on deportment,” re- 
plied the young wit, ‘‘and everybody knows 
that I have paid no attention to deportment.” 

The Albion authorities could afford a joke on 
the last day of the term, and the principal and 
professors joined in the shout of merriment that 
went up from the boys. 

Sterling Morton entered Michigan University 
at Ann Arbor in 1847, and in 1854 he received 
his degree of A. M. from Dr. Eliphalet Nott, of 
Unior College. During the last two years of his 
college life the youth contributed frequently to 
the editorial columns of the Detroit Free Press. 

And as the world is forever quoting ‘ the 
child is father to the man,” it is with great 
pleasure that I have presented to the public the 
boy, Julius Sterling Morton, bright and fear- 
less and bold as is the author of Arbor Day and 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Department. 

Loutse R. BAKER. 
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People Talked About. 


=ONE of the interesting younger novelists of 
the day is Edward 8. Van Zile, who has pro- 
duced several successful romances, notably his 
recent ‘‘ Manhattaners.” He is a man of per- 
haps thirty-four years, a graduate of Trinity 
College, Hartford, and a resident of Brooklyn. 
For a number of years he has been a regular 
writer on the New York press. Mr. Van Zile is 
of small physique, but athletic and possessed of 
abundant good looks. As an athlete he is said 
to be proficient with his ** dukes.” 

= The prolongation of the celebration of Bis- 
marck’s birthday has been this year, as last, a 
great physical tax on the man who was once 
said to be of iron. Though his mind is as clear 
as a bell, he is no longer a strong man except 
by fits and starts, and he shows varioug unmis- 
takable signs of great age. His worst foe now, 
though his foes have been numerous enough, 
is the neuralgia that afflicts him, and the hard- 
est battle he has ever fought is his struggle to 
keep his pipes of strong tobacco down to a min- 
imum. He is happy, like Gladstone, in failing 
physically first. 

=General Longstreet has been living very 
quietly in Gainesville, his old Georgia home, 
since he returned from Philadelphia, where he 
went to attend the publication of his war mem- 
oirs. His book has had a good, popular suc- 
cess, the first edition being exhausted almost as 
soon as it left the press, and it has evoked 
enough comment, favorable and antagonistic, 
to keep the general’s pen busy with answers, 
He receives many letters from old Confederate 
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soldiers, and is always prompt with a courteous 
reply. The chief signs of age in General Long- 
street are in his bent shoulders even more than 
in his whitened hair. He is on very companion- 
able terms with his Gainesville neighbors, and 
sees a great deal of them. 

=Just why Henry Watterson should go 
abroad to write his promised life of Lincoln 
does not appear. It may be that he is in search 
of a quieter environment than Louisville fur- 
nishes. but the public can expect no more vig- 
orous or picturesque writing in the biography 
than is to be found frequently in the columns 
of his newspaper, sparkling even in the cold 
type to which it has been reduced after being 
‘**dashed off” literally at fever heat at mid- 
night. It is safe to predict that of all the biog- 
raphies of Lincoln Mr. Watterson’s will be far 
and away the first in point of interest and of 
rhetorical style, however it may fare with the 
facts. 

= Mark Hanna, of Cleveland, Ohio, celebrated 
more at present as the manager of the Mc- 
Kinley boom than as an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful business man, is himself a native Ohioan, 
and lacks one year of being seventy. Fortune 
gave him the Midas touch, and whether he 
ventured to sell groceries and oil, or mine coal 
and iron, or build lake vessels, or buy real estate, 
the result has uniformly been a large addition 
to a constantly increasing fortune. One of his 
possessions is the Euclid Avenue Opera House in 
Cleveland. He is somewhat of the Grant style 
of man—solid and substantial, wholly lacking in 
‘* style,” reserved, and somewhat brusque. 

= One of the most influential women of the 
middle West is Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, pres- 
ident of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
the United States. Born in Maine, educated in 
America, England, France, and Germany, and 
married to Mr. Charles Henrotin, the Chicago 
banker, who is a Belgian by birth, Mrs. Hen- 
rotin is a woman of cosmopolitan culture, patri- 
otic principle, and rare social accomplishments 





MRS. CHARLES HENROTIN, 


Mrs. Henrotin was vice-president and acting 
president of the woman’s branch of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, which arranged various 
congresses during the exposition at Chicago in 
1893, and is not only a social leader but a mark- 
ed force in the progressive and humanitarian 
movement that is making itself felt in the new 
altruistic Chicago 


The Twins. 


IpDoNTSEEWHY and IthinkImight 
Are twins of equal size ; 
And their chief delight is sitting on 
The lids of Robbie's eyes 
When things go wrong, as they often do, 
To a boy of Robbie's height. 
But the twins sleep sound in the Land of Gone 
When all goes smooth and right, 
For smiles give chills, and dimples, pain, 
Rob's laughter pricks like pins ; 
And shouts of glee are misery 
To these peculiar twins. 
So they lie asleep till morning comes, 
When Rob, with sleepy frown, 
Gets out the wrong side of the bed 
And comes meandering down. 
But the twins are first in the breakfast-room, 
And when they see the boy 
They climb the lids of two brown eyes 
And dangle their feet in joy. 
At a scowl they kick, at a whimper, grin, 
A sulk is greatest glee ; 
And they dance and prance at suck a pace 
That Rob can hardly see, 
*I don't see why,*’ he whines aloud, 
But mother does not know 
That tricksy twin, with nimble legs, 
Is telling Robbie so. 
I think IT might,” he whines ayain, 
And father, with surprise, 
Looks at his son, but cannot see 
That twin in the brown eyes 
Ah! what boy has not seen the twins, 
This most peculiar pair, 
Idontseewhy, and IthinkI might ? 
They're dancing everywhere : 
Ready to visit those who scow! 
And fret in the early morn ; 
But when boys langh, these tricksy twins 
Flee fast to the Land of Gone 
HELEN T. WILDER, 
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APPLICANTS FOR SHELTER. 


THE DORMITORY. 


The Floating Lodging=-house. 


In a great city like New York there are many deserving 
men who are temporarily homeless and penniless. One of the 
greatest hardships and humiliations of their condition until re- 
cently has been the necessity of accepting station-house lodg- 
ing and the inconsiderate treatment which is meted out by the 
officials to common tramps. Now, however, the city provides 
more properly for poor men who are worthy of aid. On March 
12th the free municipal lodging-house for men was opened, and 
its operation since then has proved that it is one of the best 
charities ever inaugurated. 

The new lodging-house is in some respects unique. Indeed, 
it is not a house at all, but a remodeled and re-equipped excur- 
sion barge. It is moored in the East River at the foot of 
Twenty -sixth Street, and hither nightly come hundreds of 
weary wayfarers seeking rest. The applicant, after passing 
over the gang-plank, enters a vestibule and mounts a stairway 
to the office, where his name, age. birthplace, occupation, and 
the name of a reputable citizen as a reference are written 
down. Then he is searched to make sure that he is in possession 
It is not the intentio® to com- 
pete with the cheap lodging-houses ; if he has even so small a 
sum as fifteen cents he is not admitted. 

After the applicant has been thoroughly inspected and the 
fact ascertained that he has no contagious disease he is made 
to strip and cleanse himself by the liberal application of soap 
under a shower-bath of warm or cold water. Then he is fur- 
nished with a night-gown and @ pair of carpet slippers, and he 
is directed to one of the hundred iron cots, which are furnished 
with soft mattresses and linen which is spotless. His clothing 
meanwhile has been subjected to a fumigating and purifying 
process. The men are called at half-past five o’clock in the 
morning, and, after a substantial breakfast, are required to 
work for three hours. The purpose of this work is to exclude 
from the plan the element of pauperism. 


of no weapons and no money. 


A UNIQUE 


FLOATING LODGING-HOUSE FOR THE DESERVING POOR AT THE FOOT OF TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, EAST RIVER, NEW 
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BATHING BEFORE RETIRING, 


MUNICIPAL CHARITY. 
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A RAILROAD-STATION DESTROYED BY THE INSURGENTS, SUMMER PALACE OF CAPTAIN-GENERAL WEYLER. 
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SENOR SANTA LUCIA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CUBAN REPUBLIC, 





A RAILROAD TRAIN DERAILED BY INSURGENTS BETWEEN MATANZAS AND COLON, 
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SENORITA FEDESVINDA SANCHEZ, NOTED FOR ACTIVE 7 - — 
EFFORTS IN AID OF WOUNDED SPANISH SOLDIERS GUARDING A RAILROAD-STATION AND TRAIN, 


CUBAN SOLDIERS. 








MILITARY HOSPITAL AT COLON, WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED SICK SPANISH SOLDIERS, SENORITA MARIA LUISA SANCHEZ, AS SHE APPEARED 
IN A PERFORMANCE IN AID OF THE CUBAN CAUSE, 





WITHIN THE INSURGENT LINES IN CUBA.—II. 


From PHOTOGRAPHS.—{SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 208,]} 
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THE SITUATION 


It is claimed by Spain that there is no state 
of war in Cuba—yet every city is in a state of 
siege. One hundred and forty thousand Span- 
ish soldiers and thirty thousand Spanish-born 
Cuban volunteers have been fighting for over 
one year forty thousand Cubans, who have 
more than maintained their own ; no one can 
leave a city, travel inland, come into or leave 
the island, without a special passport ; not a 
single day, not a single night, has passed since 
the rebellion broke out without some fighting, 
and nine times out of ten the Spanish troops 
have got the worst of it. If this is no war, 
what will be called war? Andif it is no war, 
why do the official Spanish papers of Havana 
publish daily articles under the title of ‘ Tele- 
gramma de la guerra” (telegrams from the 
war), or ‘‘Chronicas de la guerra”? Why are 
dozens of merchants allowed to announce and 
sell ‘‘ maps of the war” (mapa de la guerra), 
and if there is no war why did the reformist 
party (Spanish) refuse to take part in the last 
election, basing their action on the declaration 
that ‘‘no fair election could take place in a 
country where ”? Certainly all 
these are pretty conclusive evidences that a 
state of war exists. It is the supremest folly for 
the Spanish authorities to dispute facts so ob- 
vious and incontrovertible. 

Three months ago General Weyler officially 
declared that by March 15th the provinces of 
Havana and Pinar del Rio would be cleared 
of insurgents, and that the grinding of cane 
would be begun. We are nearing the end of 
April, and Maceo is still in Pinar del Rio, 
Aguirre and his men in the province of Ha- 
vana, and no sugar is being made anywhere. It 
is true that six weeks ago Macco, who had been 
operating in Pinar del Rio, left that province 
with his five thousand men, marched across the 
province of Havana and into that of Matanzas, 
where he met Gomez. . He was not forced to do 
so. He did it of his own will, and because it 
was necessary that he should confer with 
Gomez. As soon as Maceo arrived in Matanzas 
province General Weyler issued a proclama- 
tion stating that, according to his promise, the 
provinces of Pinar del Rio and Havana were 
clear of insurgents. This, it was expected, 
would make a certain impression on the United 
States government. Maceo heard of the proc- 
lamation, and at once leaving Gomez, he 
marched his command back into Havana prov- 
ince, clear across it, and once more entered 
Pinar del Rio, where he is still fighting. The 
night before I left Havana one of the largest 
cigar manufacturers there received letters from 
the province of Pinar del Rio, announcing that 
the whole population had risen once more 
against Spain, and cities, towns, villages, and 
sugar estates were burning. As they put it, the 
province was a ‘‘sea of flames and fire.” This 
is bow the province of Pinar del Rio is free 
from insurgents ! 

And what of the province of Havana itself ? 
Why, the rebels are all over it! Two days be- 
fore my departure, on a Thursday, I had made 
arrangements to go the following morning to 
visit a sugar estate called Toledo, half an hour 
from the gates of Havana. At eight o’clock in 
the evening I was in the café of the hotel with 
a number of prominent citizens of Havana, 
when we distinctly heard some firing—a great 
deal of firing, I may say. Every one in the city 
got terribly excited, for it was clear that fight- 
ing was going on very near. At six o’clock the 
following morning I learned that I would not 
be allowed to go to Toledo, as the insurgents 
under Aguirre had been around there during the 
night, had attacked the Spanish forts, killed a 
number of guards, burned a few houses, and 
had disappeared once more. This took place, 
be it well understood, right under the walls of 
the city—the great stronghold of Spain. And 
so it is all over the country. 

I stated in my previous article the condition 
of things around the estate of Mercedes, near 
Colon, and how brutally every one was treated 
by the Spanish soldiers, who never hesitate to 
shoot down peaceful people. My business at 
Mercedes once ended, I left this place for the 
junction, already mentioned, where I hoped to 
catch a train for Matanzas. After a great many 
difficulties, and having been fired upon twice, I 
reached this junction at five P. M., only to learn 
that there had been no trains from or to Ma- 
tanzas in two days. Several trains which had 
ventured out of Matanzas had been stopped and 
burned, bridges had been destroyed, and all 
telegraphic communication cut off. It was im- 
possible to go back to Mercedes at that late 
hour, and we had to remain in the village, 
composed of a half-dozen houses, three Spanish 
forts, and the station. A few yards from the 
depot were the dead bodies of four white men, 
shot by the Spanish soldiers, and whom no one 
thought of burying. A few hundred yards 
a@way, on the track, was the dead body of a 
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railroad employé who had been sent to the 
next station to inquire as to whether they had 
there any news. While returning he was caught 
in the firing between some Spanish and insur- 
gents and shot dead. There his body had been 
for several days; not a Cuban dared to venture 
out to bury him, and not a Spanish soldier 
would have taken the trouble to do so! 

The brutal Spanish lieutenant who had charge 
of the forces on the Mercedes estate, and who, 
as explained in my first article, had already 
shot four of the servants of Mr. Carrillo, with- 
out the slightest reason or provocation, had also 
come to the village with three of his men to 
get some ammunition,, Again he was very 
drunk, and he suddenly appeared at the station, 
swearing at the rebels and at their friends. 
My salvo 
conducto, which allowed me to travel and pass 
the Spanish lines, stated naturally that I am an 
American citizen, and each time I had to pre- 
sent it, I could hear the soldiers, after I had 
been allowed to pass, swearing at the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican pigs who are in favor of the Cubans.” The 
lieutenant, while on the subject, got very excit- 
ed, pulled his revolver, and shot at the ground. 
The bullet struck a stonc, rebounded, and went 
smashing through the wall of the depot, an inch 
from the head of the station-master. ‘‘ This is 
the way,” exclaimed the drunken officer, ‘I 
shall shoot any rebels or any of their friends.” 

There was in the village a dirty little restau- 
rant, the proprietor of which consented to rent 
us his room, in which were two small, filthy 
The place was so disgustingly dirty and 
so full of drinking, smoking, and swearing 
soldiers, that we decided to remain at the little 
station as late as possible. At nine Pp. M., however, 
we had to go to our room, as every one at that 
time must retire, and any one trying to go out 
before six A. M. is shot without warning. Upon 
arriving at the restaurant we found that the 
drunken officer had ordered a bed to be placed in 
our room, between our own beds, and there he 
was, lying down, his sword on one side, his re- 
volver on the other. ‘‘ Oh, bad, very bad!” ex- 
claimed Garcia ; ‘‘ he will surely shoot us !” The 
thin iloor of our room was built above the pig’s 
inclosure, where an enormous hog was snoring. 
As for the officer, he kept on swearing and curs- 
ing. So that, between the noises and odors 
coming from the pig’s-house below, the Spanish 
officer—who was even worse than the hog, and 
millions of mosquitoes and fleas, we had the most 
frightful night [had ever experienced. At two 
A.M. the dogs began barking furiously, and a 
minute later a terrific rifle fusillade began be- 
tween the forts and some insurgents. It lasted 
for two hours, and we could hear the bullets 
whizzing around the house. The following 
morning we learned that a small band of in- 
surgents had firec. upon the forts and burned all 
around the place. 

That morning I was able to reach Colon. 
There were over three hundred Spanish wound- 
ed there. Two columns had been out the whole 
night, but, in spite of their efforts to keep the 
insurgents away, these had burned everything 
around the city. One Spanish column, one thou- 
sand strong, which ought to have returned at 
six A. M., had not been heard of at noon. While 
I was taking a much-needed breakfast at the 
restaurant, four young soldiers entered it, and 
stopping before a Spanish officer, they tceld him 
with trembling that they had had no food for 
forty hours and felt so weak that they could 
hardly walk. ‘ By Jove! it is a shame,” I 
could not help remarking, The officer looked 
at me witha great deal of surprise, and prob- 
ably not daring to be too hard before a foreigner, 
he gavea dollar to the four men to get some- 
thing to eat. 

Was the case of these men an exception ? Not 
atall. Thousands of the Spanish soldiers have 
to march day after day without any regular 
meals, and most of them have not been paid for 
months. 

When at last we were able to leave Colon, on 
a train going to Matanzas, we made the trip in 
a car occupied by nine officers, and we met on 
the way back several Spanish columns. The 
rain was pouring down, and those unfortunate 
Spanish soldiers had no coats, only a thin linen 
suit of clothes, worn out and full of holes, and 
dirty beyond description. Surely those men 
had not washed for weeks, and their hair and 
beards had not been trimnied for months. Nine 
out of ten had no shoes, or only worn-out ones, 
and half the men at least were lame. They 
looked the picture of discouragement, and in- 
deed it is not surprising. Here are men who 
for months have not had the needed food, have 
slept in the mud under the rain, marched in 
the dust under the broiling sun ; who have no 
pay, no clothing, no shoes ; who suffer greatly 
from a strange climate and from the fevers, and 
who—worst of all—have been kept running and 
running after an enemy they can never catch 
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when they would like todo so. It is only when 
they are tired out and hungry, and passing 
through places where they cannot deploy them- 
selves, that the enemy suddenly dash upon them 
and cut them to pieces. We met a Spanish col- 
umn about twenty miles from Colon. Four of 
the officers boarded our train, and in the most 
excited manner they told the other officers that 
the night before they had been out, and, ex- 
claimed one of them: “It is a shame! The 
general had no business to send us out in the 
pouring rain, the night being so dark that we 
could not see five yards away. Four miles 
from here, in a narrow valley where we could 
not deploy, we were suddenly attacked by a 
large force of insurgents, and before we knew 
anything we had had seven officers and thirty 
men killed! We had to retreat in the greatest 
disorder, leaving our dead on the ground,” 

One of these officers was a commander of 
cavalry. He explained that of the three hun- 
dred men he commanded, only one hundred and 
fifty were mounted, and they had horses that 
could not walk a mile. 

Such is the condition of the Spanish army in 
Cuba! Is it any wonder that many of the men 
have little heart for the work they are expected 
todo? The insurgents are impelled to do and 
suffer by a spirit of patriotism ; the Spanish 
soldiery have no such stimulus, and they would 
welcome, many of them, any outcome of the 
struggle which would give them release from 
their present privations. 


A. B, DE GUERVILLE, 


Professor F. Nicholls 
Crouch, F. R. S. 


THE author of ‘“‘ Kathleen Mavourneen” is 
dying in penury at his squalid home in Balti- 
more. There must be in his last hours infinite 
sadness in the thought that the song he babbled 

one written more than sixty years ago—has 
brought him immortality but never a loaf of 
bread. 

Frederick Nicholls Crouch was born in Lon- 
don, England, on July 31st, 1808. He came of 
a family noted generations back for their ster- 
ling worth and distinguished in the legal and 
musical world. At the age of nine he was able 
to play the bass in the Royal Cobourg Theatre. 
Rossini recognized his talent, and his wonderful 
violin solos induced the director, Bochsa, to 
take the child as a pupil. When fourteen he 
was admitted a student to the Royal Academy 
of Music upon his individual merits. By com- 
mand he attended the coronation of William 
IV. and Adelaide, and was appointed a mem- 
ber of her Majesty’s orchestra. A few years 
later he had crept up from the seventh place to 
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be the leading violinist at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and then began the composition of two thou- 
sand ballads and some half-dozen operas, that 
fill so many volumes as to be a musical library 
in themselves. His first songs were ‘“‘ Zephyrs 
of Love,” written for the singer, Annie Tree ; 
and * The Swiss Song of Meeting,” inscribed to 
the prima-donna, Madame. Malibran, Then 
followed from his pen in rapid succession ‘*‘ We 
Parted in Silence,” ‘‘The Exile of Erin,” 
“Sing to Me, Nora,” ‘‘Would I Were with 
Thee,” ‘‘ Barney Avourneen,” culminating in 
the inspiration of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ” (in 
1835), as he rode along the banks of the silvery 
stream Tamar, in Devonsbire—a song that has 
been sung by every celebrated vocalist the 
world over, from the time of Susan Hobbs to 
the days of Patti and Lillian Russell. This 
musical inspiration is connected with three 
others ‘* Dermot Astore,” “ Their Marriage,” 
and ‘“ Death of Dermot,” the quagtette forming 
a history of Irish love and romance. 

The results of ‘‘a lamentable marriage,” as 
he characterized it, drove him to America in 
1849. At Portland, Maine, he produced the 
“Stabat Mater”; in New York he was associ- 
ated with Max Maretzek in the first production 
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of Italian opera; in Philadelphia he gave 
“Joseph and His Brethren”; and in both 
Washington and Richmond, Virginia, he was 
an assistant in church choirs. 

Actuated by the common impulse of the hour, 
in 1861 he enlisted as a private in the * Rich- 
mond Howitzers,” and during the four years’ 
fratricidal struggle was in every battle fought 
by Lee’s army of northern Virginia. His tat- 
tered Confederate uniform has been worn by 
him on special occasions, and always with great 
pride. In 1877 he removed to Baltimore, and 
there he has lived in a cheap brick tenement, at 
606 West Lombard Street. He has a wife and 
five children by his last and fourth marriage, 
together with other sons and daughters, and a 
self-adopted son, James M. Roche-Crouch, who 
for nearly a decade (1883 to 1892) was a finan- 
cial support to the family. There was a daugh- 
ter by the second nuptial union, Cora Pearl, the 
notorious demi-mondaine of Paris, who died, 
after a life of licentious luxury, in 1888, in dire 
poverty, unhonored and unwept. One of the 
chief sources of the old bard’s income for some 
years past has been his manuscript copies of his 
famous song. ALBERT P. SOUTHWICK. 





Season-end Theatricals. 


“THE LADY SLAVEY,” nearing its hundredth 
representation at the Casino, deserves distinc- 
tion asastayer. Of course it could not have 
stayed for this century run without possessing 
intrinsic qualities of attractiveness, combined 
with artistic interpretation and showy stage 
setting. Both of these latter attributes are in- 
dicated in the photographs reproduced on pave 
300, which represent a number of metropolitan 
favorites in leading réles of the piece. ‘‘ The 
Lady Slavey ” is a two-act operatic comedy, of 
English origin and locale. The original book 
was written by George Dance. The music is 
eclectic and kaleidoscopic, but in the present 
production Gustave Kerker unselfishly assumes 
responsibility for the whole of it. George W. 
Lederer claims to have ‘‘ Americanized,” as 
well as staged, the work. The title réle in Lon- 
don was assumed by May Yohe, who used to 
have a New York and Boston reputation as a 
singing soubrette. Here it has been intrusted to 
the abilities of Virrinia Earle, who considerately 
falls ill now and then, so as to give an oppor- 
tunity to her intelligent understudy, Linda da 
Costa. Slavey by the way, is London slang 
for a maid-of-all-work, or what the French call 
The story of the play, so 
far as it emerges at all from the musical med- 
ley, is simply that of an up-to-date Cinderella 
named Phyllis, She is the lady whom circum- 
stances have placed temporarily in the position 
of slavey, but who finally comes to her true 
estate and receives various tokens of fortune, 
such as Parisian diamonds and an American 
millionaire. 

The scene of the first act is Rookholme Man- 
or, England ; that of the second, the house of 
the Cockney grocer, Arfemus Snipe. Among 
the prominent characters who mix things up in 
the piece are: Roberts, a sheriff’s officer, a reg- 
ular Walter Jones’ part, but impersonated lat- 
terly by Charles Danby; William Endymion 
Sykes, also in the sheriff line, by Dan Daly; 
Evelyn, the simple millionaire, by 
Gharles Dickson ; Major Tolliver, an English 
gentleman of independent impecuniosity, by 
Henry Norman ; /key Dinkelbinkel, vouched 
for by the author of the ‘piece as ‘‘ another 
swell,” Charles Kirke ; Arfemus Snipe, a gross- 
er, or grocer, by Nicholas Burnham ; and—not 
to go any further—F/lo Honeydew, a perfect 
lady of the music halls, by the irrepressible 
Marie Dressler. Enough has been said to dem- 
onstrate that ‘‘The Lady Slavey” as an en- 
tertainment can hardly be dull. Indeed, 
Messrs. Canary and Lederer, the Casino man- 
agers, are identified exclusively with light and 
humorous productions—though their new con- 
tract to direct the affairs of Lillian Russell is no 
joke. 

But—there are others. It will be a month 
yet before the Broadway theatres unanimously 
move to adjourn the regular season, some to 
assume the summer frivolity of roof-gardens, 
some to begin those extensive repairs and inte- 
rior decorations which will figure in the fall 
announcements of re-opening. ‘‘ The Heart of 
Maryland ” holds its own at the Herald Square, 
and ‘“‘Chimmie Fadden” continues ‘ good 
graft” at the adjacent Standard. *‘‘ Bohemia,” 
at the Empire, is rolling up a record before 
starting for San Francisco, where they have a 
Bohemian Club. ‘Tho Prisoner of Zenda,” at 
the Lyceum, proves by an indefinite stay that 
good romantic drama need never go a-begging. 
To the list of settled-down successes must also 
be added “*A Black Sheep,” at Hoyt’s. The 
other houses, for the most part, are announcing 
the last weeks of their respective attractions. 
Even “* The Last Stroke,” at the Star, with its 
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banners of Cuba Libre triumphantly flung to 
what little breeze is now stirring, will shortly 
end its campaign. The fact is, that the simul- 
taneous visitation of Barnum’s circus and the 
supplementary opera season had rather stag- 
gered the dramatic business, and the unseason- 
able hot wave gave it the coup de grace, 





Yale’s Base=ball Team. 


THE Yale base-ball nine of 1896 comprises a 
lively and capable lot of youngsters. Ina re- 
cent game with the New York professional 
league team they actually outfielded their more 
experienced rivals, and at bat made quite an 
equal showing. It was the opinion of many 
followers of college base-ball, who had the week 
before seen Princeton play the New Yorks, that 
Yale would make her Tiger foe hustle to secure 
the odd game in the three-out-of-five series 
scheduled to be played this season. 

The make-up of the team is this: Twombley, 
catcher; Trudeau, Smith, and Greenway, pitch 
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ers: Letton, first-base ; McCandless, second ; 
Bartlett, short-stop; Quinby, third-base; Keat- 
or, right-field ; Jerrems, centre-field, and Tru- 
deau and Greenway, left-field. 

Of these men, Trudeau, Letton, Quinby, and 
Keator played last year. 

Greenway is a brother of John Greenway, 
famous not only in base-ball as ‘‘ Dutch” Car- 
ter’s reliable back-stop, but in foot-ball as a star 
end-rush. The younger Greenway bids fair to 
leave an enviable record at Yale as a pitcher. 

Bartlett also bids fair to do some fine work 
for Yale during his college course. Though a 
freshman he is putting up a regulation veteran 
game. 

Jerrems will be recalled as one of Yale’s 
backs on her last two years’ foot-ball teams. 

Twombley, Smith, and McCandless have had 
a great deal of experience in base-ball affairs. 
Smith is a promising pitcher, though Twombley 
is not the man John Greenway was. McCand- 
less is expected to care for second-base in better 
style than it has been for a year or so. 

All in all, the nine is a strong one, and in some 
respects stronger than last year’s. In fielding 
their superiority shows to advantage. 

At bat most of the team show natural qual- 
ifications, and it will not be a surprise to see 
them later on do better work in the hitting line 
than the 1895 team. 

The annual Easter trip of the team was a 
very successful one—only one game being lost 
in five played. In this series Bartlett made but 
one error in twenty-five chances. 

This year Yale will play her first champion- 
ship game with Princeton at Princeton, May 
16th. The second will take place on the 23d at 
New Haven, and the third at Princeton, June 
6th, the day the Yale crew sails for England. 
The fourth will be played in New Haven, June 
13th, and in case of a tie the deciding game will 
be played, probably, in New York. 

The schedule of other important games among 
the larger college teams is as follows : 

May 2d—Princeton vs. Cornell, at Ithaca. 

May 6th—University of Pennsylvania vs. Cornell, at 
Ithaca. 

May 9th—Harvard vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

May 9th—University of Pennsylvania vs. Cornell, at 
Philadelphia. 

May 16th~ Harvard vs. Cornell, at Ithaca, 

May 224d—Harvard vs. University of Pennsylvania, 
at Philadelphia 

May 27th—Cornell vs. Priueeton, at Princeton 

May 30th—Princeton vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 

May 30th—University of Pennsylvania vs. Cornell, 
at Ithaca. 

June 2d—Cornell ve. University of Pennsylvania, at 
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June 6th—University of Pennsylvania vs. Harvard, 
at Cambridge 

June 10th—Harvard vs. Princeton, at Princeton. 

June 13th—Cornell vs, Harvard, at Cambridge. 

June 18th— Princeton vs. Harvard, at Cambridge. 

June 23d— University of Pennsylvania vs. Harvard, 
at Cambridge 

June 27th—Harvard vs. Princeton, on neutral ground 
in case of tie. 

As TO PRINCETON’s STURDY BALL-TOSSERS. 

In a recent game of base-ball between Prince- 
ton and the New York League team the college 
men showed themselves an unusually strong 
aggregation of batters, and a nine strong in the 
possession of three first-class pitchers, to wit : 
Easton, Wilson, and Jayne. 

Back-stop seemed also well cared for, while 
Ward at short-stop was simply great, and in the 
opinion of experts quite likely to lead all other 
short-stops in the college world, not only in 
fielding but at bat. 

At second base, however, Princeton showed a 
weakness which is altogether a matter of hard 
luck. It seems that young Sankey, son of the 
famous evangelist, Ira D. Sankey, of Brooklyn, 
was a most promising candidate for the posi 
tion. 

Last year Sankey was only kept from play- 
ing regularly because of the presence of Ward 
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and Brooks, and this year, with Brooks grad- 
uated, the place was his for the asking. 

Early in April, however, Sankey, while play- 
ing in a practice game, broke his leg. This ac- 
cident necessitated filling the place with a sec- 
ond-rate man, and is the second serious accident 
to happen to a Princeton team since 1890, when 

2nd rush Hayden broke his leg in a foot-ball 
game. 

Sankey’s accident caused little stir generally, 
which fact is interesting in contemplation of 
the sensational manner in which a broken-leg 
casualty would surely have been handled by 
the press had foot-ball, not base-ball, been the 


cause. 


PROMISE OF ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL ATH- 
LETIC MEETING IN THIS COUNTRY. 

The New York Athletic Club is making an 
earnest effort to secure the presence of certain 
noted English athletes in this country the com- 
ing fall, and if the effort proves successful there 
is sure to result the most sensational interna- 
tional meeting ever to have taken place. 

In comparison to the London Athletic Club- 
New York Athletic Club meeting of 1895 this 
proposed one shines by contrast. 

Just for one moment think of Tommy Con- 
neff running the mile event with such a man as 
Bacon, the English premier ‘‘ miler” of to-day ! 
Just think of Charles Kilpatrick trying con- 
clusions with that very speedy fellow, E. C. 
Bredin ! Then contemplate, as a third event, 
a second meeting of Stephen Chase and God- 
frey Shaw in the one-hundred-and-twenty- 
yards hurdles, and as a final, Wefers and Brad- 
ley in the one-hundred-yards dash. 

Such a gathering of stars seems almost too 
good to be sure of realization. Yet the New 
York Athletic Club men are working for it 
with an ardor which foreshadows success. It 
is said that while Shaw and Godfrey may not 
come, the chances are auspicious respecting 
Bacon and Bredin. Without doubt these latter 
two are the only men in the world who have a 
chance against Conneff and Kilpatrick, and a 
meeting between them would, in consequence, 
be nothing short of sensational. 


THe LADY GOLFER, 


According to an English authority ladies’ 
golf began on the putting green, and at this 
time, not so long ago, it was the opinion of the 
man believer, to whom golf was a religion, that 
it ought to have stayed there. 

The kindly manner, however, in which the 
more ardent of the fair sex took to the game, 
and with rapid strides advanced in its science, 


won for them the undisputed right to play upon 
the links. 

Possibly, barring the drive, wherein, owing to 
their dress, they are unduly handicapped, the 
lady golfer of to-day in many instances shows 
as great an aptitude and skillas a man. Inas- 
much as one, to succeed in playing a good 
game, must pay it unceasing devotion and 
never prove the dilettante, it is no wonder that 
the lady golfer has won recognition ; for of 
what devotion is not a woman capable who is 
inspired with warming enthusiasm ? 

In England a large number of clubs include 
ladies in their membership, though in instances 
certain time restrictions are placed on them 
unless, as it happens, separate shorter and 
easier links are laid out for their exclusive use, 


The Soudan Campaign. 


THE British are pushing their Soudan cam- 
paign with characteristic vigor, and the indica- 
tions are that the Anglo-Egyptian force will be 
able to arrest and defeat the plans of the Der- 
vish leader, who had evidently expected to take 
the English unawares. In the fighting that 
has so far taken place the Dervishes have been 
worsted, but the engagements have not in- 
volved any serious loss on either side. It is 
proposed to hold Akasheh as a base of opera- 
tions, and it is hoped the expedition may reach 
Dongola in good time to secure all Lord Wolse- 
ley’s former positions on the great bend of the 
Nile before the end of this year. 

Akasheh is well above the second cataract, a 
third of the distance from Sarras to Dongola, 
and if made once more a permanent stronghold 
of the Egyptian dominion its own forces, with 
or without the intervention of a special expedi- 
tion from England—which may not be wanted 
at the end of the year—will be able to recover 
the ancient Nubian territory of Egypt. 

Two regiments of Guards and three line regi- 
ments will be sent from England to Egypt in 
July, and by the end of August it is expected 
that the British re-enforcements will number 
six thousand five hundred. Possibly this num- 
ber may be increased by an Indian contingent. 
The earliest advantage will be taken of the rise 
of the Nile to transport the troops, supplies. 
etc., to Dongola, 


America’s Friend. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 

DrespDEN, April 15th, 1896.—It is a remarkable 
fact, the more remarkable because of its singular- 
ity, that nowhere on this continent are Americans 
more at home than in this city. Itis equally well 
known that in Saxony’s capital, with its incompar- 
able art treasures and scenic beauty, a large colony 
of wealthy Americans and English reside for the 
purpose of educating their children and enjoying 
the intellectual society of its delightful natives. 

Several years ago, when all Germany was boom- 
ing with a Chicago-like progress, Herr André, per- 
haps the most spirited public man about here, con- 
ceived the plan of building a most sumptuous hotel 
in connection with a very large bathing establish- 
ment, chiefly for invalids, intended to excel any- 
thing of the kind in northern Germany. In addition 
to ample means Herr André has the advantage of 
American ideas, having resided in our country for 
some years. 

‘The Albertshof,’’ now the pride of Dresden—aye, 
of all Germany—is situated in the famous Sedan 
Street, near the Bismarckplatz, and within immedi- 
ate reach of the principal station, surrounded by 
large gardens and an aristocratic neighborhood. At 
the unusual expense of over a million dollars the 
clever architect has erected a noble palace flanked 
by two wings, in which are the now famous curative 
baths, including thermal, Roman, sulphur, and mud 
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baths. The life-giving saline waters controlled by 
this institution have encouraged Herr André to ex- 
travagant expenditures. The bathing establishment 
of ‘* The Albertshof,’’ in addition to all the advan- 
tages usually found at Franzensbad or Marienbad, 
is replete with the most ingenious and sumptuous of 
modern devices, insuring privacy (unusual comfort) 
such as can only be found in similar institutions in 
the Orient. A romantic garden with exotic plants 
and playing fountains fills the large court, and com- 
pletes a picture of rare selection, 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary success which 
has attended his efforts, Herr André has not changed 
the resolve announced at the opening of the house, two 
years ago, viz.: ** The Albertshof shall be a rendezvous 
Jor Americans and English,” a wise rule indeed, and 
one which has proven most profitable. Seldom has 
a continentalist shown such marked preference for 
America, With a complete mastery of our language 
and history, end a gallant admirer of our fair sex, he 
has become a favorite with all visiting Americans, and 
the resident minister of our church, Rev. Dr. Caskey, 
with the heads of our colony have, in consequence, 
selected ‘“* The Albertshof *’ for celebrations of our na- 
tional holidays, when Saxony’s breezes kias the Stars 
and Stripes as they wave from the loftiest mast on this 
palatial hostelry. ‘* Nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than to see handsome American ladies with their re- 
fined escorts in the majestic lobby of my house, or 
when adding to the animated scenes in my parlors,’ 
he said to me a few days ago. “I have crossed 
America in almost all directions,’ he went on, ** and 
have taken particular care to examine your hotel sys- 
tem, unquestionably the most extravagant and con- 
venient anywhere. To improve on the best, however, 
has been my aim”; and with pardonable pride he 
added, ‘and the result is manifest, I trust, to any one 
who can see at all.’ Just then several well-known 
society ladies from New York monovolized his atten- 





HERR ANDRE, 


tion—for Herr André is a handsome man, and has not 
a few admirers, but his heart is evidently bent on 
commercial success rather than individual pleasure. 
Another feature, and, by the way, not less impor- 
tant, is the matter of expense. Including superior 
comforts and exceptional attention, the traveler can 
live here for fifty per cent. less than at home. But 
there is still another fact which argues in favor of 
this place, viz., the exceptional refinement of sur- 
roundings, together with art and educational insti- 
tutions, scenic beauty, and the lovable temper of 
the natives—all of which tends to interest mind and 
heart and encourages us to nobler aspirations. It is 
a great mistake to select Paris, London, or Berlin, 
for that matter, as the goal of a Europeantrip. A 
temporary relief may be found in any of them, but 
the intelligent visitor soon tires of inhospitable Lon- 
don, frivolous Paris, or martial Berlin, and longs for 
the intellectual and social attractions of Dresden, 
which are made possible by the generous inter- 
cession of Herr André, as America’s unchangeable 
friend, and the encouragement ever extended to our 
countrymen by Rev. Dr. Caskey, the hospitable min- 
ister of our church, a pride and honor to our coun- 
try. In another chapter I shall treat more fully of 
the health-giving baths of ‘*‘ The Albertshof,”’ their 
medicinal advantages and incomparable facilities. 
Not alone the élite of Germany come here to get 
cured, or think they do, which is the same thing, 
but Germany’s leading physicians now send their 
rheumatic patients to ‘‘ The Albertshof *’ baths. 
C. Frank Dewey. 





Royal Baking Powder never 
disappoints ; never makes sour, 
or husky food; never 


never 


biscuit or cake; while all these 
do happen with the best 
of cooks who cling to the old- 


fashioned methods, or who use 


other baking powders. 


lf you want the 
Baking Powder is indispensable. 


best food, Royal 


ROYA. BAKING POWNMER CO, NEW YORK, N. Y 
OOO 
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CHARLES DICKSON AS ‘* VINCENT EVELYN,” AND VIRGINIA EARLE AS ‘* PHYLLIS. ‘© FLO HONEYDEW ” (MISS MARTE DRESSLER), AND ‘‘SYKES” (DAN DALY). 


SYLVIA HOLT AS ** MME, PON . THE OPENING OF THE PIE. 





‘* FLO HONEYDEW ” AND HER TWO SATELLITES, ‘‘ IKEY” AND 
THE FOUR BICYCLE DAUGHTERS, ‘**LORD LAVENDER.” 


THE OPERATIC COMEDY, “THE LADY SLAVEY,” 


ONE OF THE PRONOUNCED SUCCESSES OF THE NEW YORK THEATRICAL SEASON,—{SEE PaGeE 298,] 
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THE CAMEL CORPS OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN ARMY.—Black and White. 


THE HOME-COMING OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH.—Black and White. 
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THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION—-BRITISH TROOPS LEAVING CAIRO.—London Graphic, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


ON THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION.—London Graphic. 


MR, LABOUCHERE ADDRESSES TH 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 








Complimented by 
the London Lancet. 


THE London Lancet, whose position in the 
medical world is considered the highest enjoyed 
by any similar publication, in its issueof March 
7th, in an article on the ‘‘ Comparative Nutri 
tive Value of Meat Preparations,” gives a table 
of percentages to show the composition of the 
various beef products offered to the public for 
general use. It is a tribute to the United States 
that this analytical table, which appears in the 
leading medical journal of the world, and an 
English journal at that, gives to Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef the credit of containing the least 
water and the most of the nutrient, qualities 
of any of the beef extracts to which it refers. 
The list includes four—one German, one Eng- 
lish, and two American. The percentage com- 
position of Armour’s Extract of Beef, accord- 
ing to the table printed in the London Lancef, 
includes only about 14 per cent. of water and 
nearly 86 per cent. of solid matter, including 
7.28 per cent. of phosphoric acid, 1.27 per cent. 


| 
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fat, .68 per cent. of soluble albumen, and .68 | 
per cent. proteid maiter, available as nutri- | 


Its nutrient value as compared with 
Next in value 


ment, 
fresh lean beef is the highest. 
comes the English preparation, while the Ger- 
man extract runs as low in nutrient value as 
.30. It isnot remarkable that Armour’s Beef 
Extract is having a phenomenal sale on its 
merits 


NoTHING in bath or laundry so good as borax. 
Dobbins’s Floating-Borax Soap needs but one trial to 
prove its value. Costs same as poorer floating soap 
No one has ever tried it without buying more. Your 
grocer has it 


Do you know that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
the best line to Wilkesbarre. Geneva, Ithaca, Roch 
ester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, through the pict- 
a Lehigh, Wyoming, and Susquehanna val- 
eys ? 


Have you ever tried the Lehigh Valley Railroad's 
dining-car service ? The Mp eee era are elegant ; 
every disa is a revelation of gastronomic art, and the 
service is d la carte, you only paying for what you 
order. 


Ir enterprise, progress. business judgment. and 
mercantile honor are concentrated in any firm in the 
piano-manufacturing business, that firm isSohmer & 
Co. Having commenced business but a decade of 
years ago, the name of Sohmer is to-day a household 
word in every city and town in the country where 
music is loved and cultivated. In fact, so well estab 
lished is the name of Sohmer, that, in nine cases out 
of ten, unconsciously, as it were, it is followed in the 
mind by the word ** piano.” 


Use Angostura Bitters to stimulate the appetite and 
keep the digestive organs in order. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


THERE'S ore thirg for vou to remember—that no 
Angostura Bitters is the genuine original except Ab 
bott’s. All druggists. 


Superior to vaseline and cucumbers Creme 
Simvun, marvelous for the complexien and light cu- 
taneous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. 
Park & Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, 
fancy gouds stores. 


Amone the bicycles most generally admired at the 
January New York Cycle Show was a handsome 
Model G Ladies’ Rambler, the decoration of which 
was the work of the well-known silversmiths, Spaul 
ding & Co 

The black enameled parts were silver-embossed, in 
artistically conceived designs. The bright parts were 
gold and silver-plated; the rims made of highly pol 
ished mahogany, and the handles turned in spiral 
form from solid ivory. The head was crowned with 
acirclet of beautiful pearls surrounding an immense 
amethyst, while amethyst and turquoise gems were set 
in various other parts of the machine. 

The Gormully & Jeffery Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of this wheel, show a liberal spirit and 
commendable interest in the sportof cycle racing by of. 
fering to present this beautiful machine to the amateur 
cyclist who shall have ridden the fastest competition 
mile (made during this season) before November Ist, 
on a Ramtler bicycle fitted with G & J tires, at any 
race meet sanctioned by the L. A. W. 

Other offers of $500, $400, $300, $200, $100 in gold, 
also bicycles and an unlimited number of handsome 
souvenirs, for other performances on track and road, 
will be productive of many hotly contested and inter 
esting contests among riders of this particular make 
of wheel and tire 
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Containing a large percentage of 
purest glycerine—undeniably the most 4 
healthful and healing ingredient of ap 
perfect toilet soap, The trade-mark hk 
‘No, 471] '! on cach tablet, 


MULHENS & KROPF, 8, ¥,, U.S: Agente, 
VEVEVVEeEse Tere EVES, oy 












‘A Symbol» Purity}, 
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Edward Everett Hale, 

D.D., the famous au- 

thor of “The Man 

Without a Country,” 
.: Says of 


B DR. CHARCOT’S 


~ KOLA 
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P ful inquiry among lead- z 
, ing physicians and personal friends who & 
y have used it—and in whom I have the y 4 
P utmost confidence—that Dr. Charcot’s ¥ 
4 Kola Nervine Tablets are invaluable in & 
» insomnia and in all nervous diseases. Zz 
4 —EDVW. E. HALE.” 4 

4 Fifty cents and #1.00 per box ‘one month's ¢ 
P treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name on box. ZL 
” Write for free booklet and proofs. A:| druggists FF 
» or sent direct. EUREKA CHEMICAL & MFG.Co.. 9 
, La Crosse, Wis., and Boston, Mass ro 
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delighttul soap, —_ 
is 


a soap for the toilet 
and bath, it has the 
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ouri- 

i fvinz  GCONSTANTINE’S 
— PINE TAR SOAP 
ane val- (Persian Healing) 
ing 
qualities of pine tar. 8 

¢ Sold by druggists. 3 i 
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SILK 


THE SHADE. 


‘“* MaM¥A!” 

* Yes, dear ?” 

‘*The piano-lamp’s shirt is falling off.”— 
Judge 


The only strictly first 
class bicycle lantern on 
the market. 


Ask y deale 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 


Tal 
i 


conn. 








Send for Catalogue No. 45. 
A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


heudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Sendsta: ps 
for catalogue, 150 engravings. N. P. 
BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


THE competent Club 
GREATAMERICAN men, Men, Girls 
i or Boys) in 


every town in 

the U.S. to get orders for our cele 

brated goods. LIBERAL TERMS; 

Goop INCOMES Bie PRESENTS 

with every sale. Good Teas and 

Coffees, 25c. per pound. Send this 

ad and l6c. in stamps, and we will 

mail you a 1-4 pound Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 
full particulars 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. (J.), 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York, P.O. Box 289 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote. 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


‘THE QUEEN OF THE ROAD. 


Read this. EMPRESS BICYCLE. #07 *s. 
The Finest Wheel on Earth. 


In order tq place our matchless 1896 wheel within reach of 
all, we make the following offer to the reader's of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY for twenty days only. (in receipt of Express order 
for $10 and cut of this Adv. we will ship one of ouy famous 
* EMPRESS” Bicycles (Ladigs' or Gentiomen's) to any reader 

f Lesiin'as WerKLy, and will accept payment fay remaining 

90 in nine monthly installments of $10 each f you desire & 

Preet whee; write early, as the demand for our wheel is 
wa 


EMPRESS BICYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill, 





ComPANY 























illustrated Catalogue Free. 


BRANCHES: 

185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 1217 Bedford Ave, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1013 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.; 567 Broa 
St., Newark, N.J.; 71 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga.; 12 Par 
Square, Boston, Mass.; 316 Western Boulevard, » 
1024 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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The Ideal Interlining . 
Recommended and Used by ; 
SARA BERNHARDT 
LILLIAN RUSSELL 
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None Genuine 
Unless Stamped 


Fibre Chamois 
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HAPPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared oniy for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold by 
lruggists, sent by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Prop’s, Cleveland, O. 
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Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are espectclly 


proud of. 
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Address, 


Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 Futton STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 





GOVERNOR Morton in the hands of his 


| friends is in danger of getting himself choked 
half to death.—Judge. 








An absofutely safe dentifrice, popular with refined people for over half a 
* All Druggists. 


ozodonr 


TEETH BREATH. 


i Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents for post- 


Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 





FOR DANCING HALLS, MILITARY ARMORIES, 


COLLEGES, LECTURE ROOMS, HOSPITAL 
IN FACT, ALL PLACES WHERE A 
IS REQUIRED. 


ROOMS, AND, 
BEAUTIFUL FLOOR 


DINING 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT MY SIGNATURE 
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INVENTED, 
(/ MANUFACTURED 
“AND SOLD BY, 
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/ 192,194, 196, 198 & 200 Sixth St. 


BROOKLYN. N-Y. U.S.A. 
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The Ypsilanti Trade Mark is 
stamped on every garment, 
Look at it now—look for it 
when you purchase 


YPSILANTI 





The perfection of health pro- 
tective underwear. It fits so 
well you only know you have 
it on, because you are so com- 
fortable. Endorsed by all phy- 
sicians. Send for Catalogue 
and our new book entitled 
** Modern Underwear and How 
to Wear It.”” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 





BROWN’S 
French Dressing 


_, is a brilliant, lasting and reliable * 

il Polish which does not hurt the shoe ! 

x or soil the skirts in wet weather. It 3 

‘Ny has polished Shoes, Trunks, Bags dy 

f’ and Harness for forty years and is J 
known everywhere . 


BE SURE You Get BROWN’ S! 
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ING a song of six-pence, 
S A pocket full of rye; 
Cooky’s hair no longer 
Figures in the pie. 
Her tresses from the puddings, 
Thank fortune, too, are miss'd. 
She wears the CUPID Hair-Pin 
now— 
We're safe— 


it’s in the 


TWIST. 


By the makers 
of the famous DELONG 
Hook and Eye. 


Richardaon & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 





A DRAWBACK. 
Mrs. Hopnoss—‘ I shall have to try another 
French maid ; this one won't do.” 


Hobnobs—** What’s the matter with her 7” 
Mrs. Hobnobs—‘* The baby is picking up a 
distinct Irish brogue.”—Judge. 


PROCRASTINATION, 

‘““TIAVE you noticed how extravagantly Mrs. 
Murray-Hill is dressing this season ?” 

** Yes, indeed. Her husband has been losing 
heavily on change of late, and she is evidently 
making the most of her present opportunity.”— 
Judge. 

NOT AT HOME. 

Mrs. SWAYBACK (meeting Mrs Kilduff on 
the avenue)—‘‘ You were out yesterday after- 
noon when I called.” 

Vrs. Kilduff (sweetly)—‘* Yes.” 

Vrs. Swayback—** 
I call.” 

Mrs. Kilduff—‘* Well, that’s the only way 
can avoid being in, you know.”—Judge. 


You are always out when 
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‘AU BON MARCHE 


Maison Aristide BOUCICAUT 











HIS HOLLOW SUBTERFUGE. 
‘** ComE here, Johnny; I must teach you your 
letters. Do you see that round letter? That is 
o; and that letter with a dot over it is i.” 
Johnny gaped and looked in the opposite di- 
rection, and said, ‘‘ Let’s play something else.” 
Judge. 


DEER PARK 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 
(Main Line B & O. R. R.) 


Season Opens June 22d, 1896. 


Furnished cottages, with facilities for house-keep- 
ing, if desired. For terms i.pply to 


GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS. Marager, 


i | Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th; after that date 


Deer Park, Garrett Co., Md. 
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de Nouveautés 







offering 
| the most complete 
| the richest 


and the most 
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The BON MARCHE préuiaie are the iarecel 



























best fitted up and best po in the World, 
and form one of the most remark: ible” sights i in | PARIS. ' 


‘| The system ot selling 










everything at 
a small profit 
and ofa thoroughly 
reliable quality 
is strictly 
maintained at 
H the BON MARCHE 
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CRESCENT 


(SKY HIGH) 


America’s Most Popular Bicycle. 





Every Crescent Bicycle made makes Bicycling 
more popular. Every owner of a Crescent 
is an enthusiastic Bicyclist. 


1896 Crescent Catalogue Free. 
We are adding to our list of Agents. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Eastern Office ; 36 Warren Street, N. ¥. 





tory; Chicago, Ill, 
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GOLD MEDAL AND iD DIPLOMA. CONSTITUTING Bu ae TA 
. AN UNPARALLELED VICTORY IN 
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MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
ERY HOME OF BREWING 


Pabst....... | 


Malt Extract 

The “Best” Tonic 
Rounds the body, and 
fills the hollows % till 
beauty . laughs where 
dimpled health makes 
plump the form, % % 


















THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


Cavution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SouMER Piano with one of a similarly 


sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 
e 
Agents-Ladies or Gents, $75 
a week at home, using or selling 
Gray Piaters, or taking orders for us 
to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
coprer, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach the 
art, only complete outfit, including 
trade secrets and f rmulas, lathe, 
wheels, tools, all marerials for pre 
paring, polishing. plating and fin 
ishing, no toys, small in traveling 
case, large for shops, description, 
prices, testimonials, samoles free 


Gray & Co., Plating Works eandithh 1 thes Columbus, O. 























VW" BARKER 
MANUFACTURER 
TROY.NY 





Ww ha ean think o 
oe $ to pat ape thing 
t? Protect 





your ideas; they may se -Y onlin, Write 
JOHN WEDDEABU NG (0., Patent Attornoys, 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanted. 
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FOR MANKIND. 


THOSE SUFFERING FROM 
WEAKENED VITALITY, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
or Any Similar Complaint, 
CAN BE CURED. 


The old are made young. 

The weak are made strong. 

The vital force is quickly restored. 

Hope springs once more in every breast. 

I will gladly send free the recipe of this 
wonderful remedy that cured me after every- 
thing else had failed. Don’t delay but write 
me at once, and I will send the recipe free 
securely sealed in plain envelope. 


THOMAS SLATER, 


Box 2144, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


een ICYGLES.s5 


AMERICA’S FAVORITES. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 
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There’s no doubt about the advisabil- 
ity of riding a wheel—the only ques- 
tion now is what wheel to ride. 


Monarch 


King of Bicycles, 


represents cycle manufacture in its 
highest development. A wheel with 
which no fault can be found. 
4models. $8) and $10), fully guaranteed. For 
children and adults who waut a lower price 
wheel the Defiance 
is made in & models, 
40 to B75. Send for 
Monarch book. 
MONARCH 
CYCLE MFG. Co., 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sta, 
CHICAGO. 
88 Reade St., 
NEW YORK. 
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morphine Habit Cured in 10 
0 IUM to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr. J. STEPHENS. Lebanon, Ohio. 


HEADACHE INSTANT RELIEF fina! 
cure in a few minutes, does 
not return, from whatever 


cause. Rheumatism, Neuralgia. Stomach, Sick Ner- 
vous, etc. “ meen di oP OIMPLE. St phena as- 
tine, or any dangerons drug SPEEDY 
CERTAIN, SAFE. Mailed free. Address 
° 4 Box 695, New York, N.Y. 


MESINGER SADDLES 


The only comfortable, healthful, and 
o- armless bicycle saddle. 


It's the Rattan that 
makes it what it is 


Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 
ee LE SHOW, sent FREE on receipt 
of 4c. in stamps. 
HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
26 Weat 28d Street, New York. 






















in stamps for 
a pair of our 
new 


GAME 


Our unequaled facilities enable us tq supply better bicycles for less money eg 
than other makers can afford to market an inferior production, hence in pur- INDIAN 


chasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more, A higher grade 
bicycle, it is impossible to produce, ‘Qur catalogue explains all, Send for jt 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


BICYCLE to, 
Indianapolis, 
ind, . 
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Desiring paper of superior excellence and untionniiy4 can secure it of the makers of the papere used in 


the varlous publications of THE JUDGE PUBLIGHING COMPANY, 
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Mile. Henriette Couédon, 
the Parisian Sibyl. 


THERE is a singular combination of Medizeval mysticism 
and skeptical modernity in the case of Mlle. Henriette 
Couédon, which has been the sensation of Paris during Lent 
and subsequently. This young woman is about twenty 
years of age, in person a comely petite brunette, and re- 
sides with her respectable parents in a fourth-floor apart- 
ment of the house No. 40 Rue de Paradis. It appears that 
in March last Mademoiselle Couédon was presented as an 
interesting ‘‘ subject ” before the French Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, which embraces in its membership many emi- 
nent scientists, under the presidency of the Abbé Brettes, 
canon of Notre Dame. What conclusion, if any, was reached 
by these distinguished psychologues regarding the young 
voyante and her visions has never been divulged. It was 
not upon their authority that the case was made public. 
But the press discovered in it the making of a sensation, 
which the naive disinterestedness of Mademoiselle Couédon 
and her family at first facilitated. The young woman, like 
another Jeanne d’Arc, saw supernatural visions, and re- 
ceived revelations from the Archangel Gabriel. These 
revelations wero of the most concrete nature. Some of 
them touched prophetically upon affairs of state, others 
condescended to details of personal destinies. The fortunes 
of empires and republics, international complications, the 
rise and fall of individual statesmen, misfortunes and dis- 
asters innumerable, were predicted by the ingenuous young 
sibyl, who declared that she had been intrusted with the 
divine mission of warning the world against the machina- 
tions of the Spirit of Evil. The occult suggestiveness of 
these utterances was enhanced by their being chanted ina 
kind of improvised metre, like the English doggerel of 
Mother Shipton’s prophecies. 

Interviewers swarmed in the Rue de Paradis, and the 
newspapers printed columns of highly sensational report- 
age. Not only the illuminists, theosophists, spiritualists, 
and all other occultists became interested, but men of seri- 
ous thought and philosophy began to inquire into the mat 
ter. M. Emile Zola, whose study of Lourdes entitles him 
to rank as an expert ii mystico-materialism, ‘ inter- 
viewed’ Mademoiselle Henriette. Her answers to his 
questions, mostly upon literary subjects, were vague and 
trivial. It was plain that the Archangel Gabriel had never 
read the Rougon-Macquart novels, and could not form any 
reliable estimate of Monsieur Zola’s chances of election to 
the Academy. The populace of Paris, however, continued 
to besiege the Couédon domicile, until the neighbors com 
plained, and the other tenants in the house gave notice of 
leave. It is even asserted that the landlord posted a 


placard, announcing : 


MIRACLES PROHIBITED ON THESE PREMISES. 


Mademoiselle Couédon and her father—who, it is but fair 
to state, had refused to accept money or gifts, and only 
suffered inconvenience from their unsought notoriety— 
were finally compelled to close their door to all comers and 
seek the seclusion that a May-day moving grants. 

HENRY TYRRELL. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





























MLLE. HENRIETTE COUEDON, THE PARISIAN SEERESS.—L’lllustration. 








THE OLD CARRIAGE ROAD BETWEEN JOPPA AND JERUSALEM, 


NOW 


nae” Oh Rega 


SUPERSEDED BY 
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A RAILWAY. 








ECLIPSE BICYCLES 


STAND THE TEST. 


Tom Winder rode 21,000 miles around the border of 
the United States. 


STARTED AT NEW ORLEANS MAY 14th, 1895, FINISHED THERE DEC. roth, 1895. 
Without a break on any part of Wheel. 
ITINERARY.... 


NEW ORLEANS, 
Houston, San 
Antonio, El Paso, 
Puina, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
Portiand, Seattle, 
Spokane, Kalispell, 
Buford, Grand 
Forks, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Warsaw, 
Detroit, Toledo, 
Buffalo, Bangor, 
Portland, Boston, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Washington, 
Norfolk, 
Wilmington, 
Charleston, 



















WORE OUT.... 


4 Tires, front wheel 
6 Tires, rear wheel 
3 Cyclometers 

5 Pairs of Shoes 

A lesson that 2 Suits of Clothing 
can not be 18 Pairs of Stockings 


learned too But could not wear out the 
early in life is ECLIPSE. 


the value of REPAIRS TO WHEEL 
an occasional 
tonic. $1.90 


for break in Chain. 


Savannah,Palatka, 
Tallahassee, 
Mobile, 

NEW ORLEANS. 


Out 274 Days. 





pnneUSER-BUS¢,,,, 


g 
2a 
TRADE MARK. 


—the food drink—is the best of all—a blood vitalizer 
and flesh builder. It is the pure and palatable nutriment 
of malt and hops—invaluable to invalids, helpful to all. 


For sale by all druggists. 





Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, This Wheel was taken from regular stock, not anit made. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. Send for full particulars of this wonderful ride. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. E Cc ® I P ~~ E W H E E L be 


Are Fast, Strong and Perfectly Adjusted. Tandem. Combination Tandem. 
Ladies’ Drop and Rational Men’s Road and Race. 






































THIMIG BOTTLING CO., 435-443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y ) ELMIRA BICYCLE co., Drawer J, ELMIRA , N. Y. 
« SMEVMVVGVUINENE UNE SNEM | BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadetphia, Washington, Indianapolis, and Hamilton, Ont. 
TIME IS MONEY ! | 2¢2kseskszsleceskaeaeseaeae Na Ye, Phin Wag 
SAVE IT BY TAKING THE as ‘ cig 
WY NZ ii. ” 
= Palmer Fabric % 
UNION KD se 
PACIFIC a“ ar 
E as Makes a Tire ELASTIC AS 
ye All sm EASY RIDING 3% 
0 ) 
“tis se and FAST s% 
— as ZN 
\\ H \\ 
” ae i ae (taking less strength to propel) sé 
The Overland Limited!’’| se 
Only Three Days Chicago to California. ay % 
>: 
Through Pullman Palace Drawing-Room Kn 
Sleepers and Dining Cars, daily, Chicago aS 
to San Francisco, Composite Buffet S% A 
Smoking and Library Cars, daily, + ~ 
Chicago to Salt Lake City. Ar , 
For complete information regarding this line, call KP 
on your nearest ticket agent, any agent of this sys- ~ 
tem, or address se sw 
R. TENBROECK, G. E. A., KD Kp 
_ N -Wv ‘ "a — — 
287 ince , New York City te Are Durable, GUARANTEED — 
E. DICKINSON, EL. LOMAX, | as and Easy to Mend. — 
Gene ) Pr, ren’l P ‘kt. Agent. sy P SZ 
enera anage . rel aon ‘ass anc gen Tis They are expensive, and is 
2 only found on High-Grade Wheels. 3% 
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KD : 
BOSTON & ALBANY i R 4 nce = 
o UBe sé Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co. - 
canine sz Chicago. RA 
7 ie ae ~ 
e ‘ ae Facts About Pneumatic Tires a 
Springfield | ine as 7 “ ee ae ple ee a , b 
0 4 0 9 iD 0. iF 10} i+ —= 
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BETWEEN 


New York « Boston 5 
New 5% pa Train Constable AA. 


Leaves New York 12:00 noon, due Boston 5:30 P.M. 
Leaves Boston 12:00 noon, due New York 5:30 P.M. 


Other trains leave 9:00, 11:00 A.M., 4:00 and 11:00 
P.M. The 4:00 and 11:00 P.M. run daily. L Y O N s S [ ® K oe 

es 
Check, Stripe, and Chene Taffetas, 


Summer Vacation Tours Plaid and Ombré Taffetas 























Glacé and Chameleon Taffetas. 
TO COLORADO Ano tla 

0 0 . . AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” 

THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. White Faille, OEP 055 Se, A 
The Burlington Route (C., B. & Q@. R. R.) i i SSS 

have arran ~ 4 ave personally conducted White Peau de Soie, 
tours in private ullman cars, through the 
nost abedesting parts of the West. Leave Chi- Satins and Brocades, 
cago and St. Louis, June 23, July 7, 14, 21 and for Wedding Gowns. 
’%. The price of a ticket covers all expenses, Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses, 


and hw amount is cousatenant y a than what it dite 
would cost one to make the trip alone. A special 
ihe case yun gack party, and ethene to FRENCH FOULARDS, 
ull details. ri or a descriptive mphlet 
to T. A. Grady, Manager Toute Decerthent, GRENADINES. 

- B. & Q, R. R., 211 Clark Street, Chicago. —_—_ 
Advertise in Broadway AR; 4 9th 6. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. NEW YORK. 

















“4 MODEST LUNCHEON. 





Mr. OVERRHINE (of Cincinnati, on his wedding journey)—“ Waiter, you may bring 


ham and eggs for two. 
Mrs. 





Dinner Without 
Soup is like summer with- 


out sunshine. 


Extract of BEEF 


takes the place of home-made “‘soup 
stock.”” Costs less, goes farther and 
tastes better. It gives to soups a zestand 
flavor attainable in no other way. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











Lively and Elastic. Strong against tearing. 
Durable in use. Easy and quick of repair. 


Free booklet mailed on request. 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 
459-465 Broadway, New York. 


Atwood oe Ill, 
135 Essex Street, 


VERRHINE—“‘ I’m not going to let my darling boy be extravagant. One ham 
will do for both of us, waiter. I’m not very hungry.” 

















(A GENTLEMAN'S SMOKE 


Co 
{It cannot be improved 


: It cannot be equalled 





Thechoicest of all 
SMOKING T¢ TOBACCOS 


}20z.Trial a Paci 


& GR Byostbaid for 25 cts, 
Se BURG BROS 
aA Nia 
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Ss —— NE 5ccO oC ces" 
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Ban & Wilagns. 
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Unequalled 
in Strength 


The high-carbon steel and nickel steel 
used in the tubing of Columbia bicycles 
have no equal in their power to resist 
the strains to which a bicycle frame is 

put. This tubing is all made in the 
Columbia mills especially for Columbias 


Standard of the World 


Coctruction ofe Ins class 3100 





ves. 


The Columbia Catalogue, ae art 
work of the year, is free from'the Columbia 
agent, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies 
are almost everywhere. 























| © beens Sing le-Tube 
Tires are the standard sin- 
gle-tubes. Their success has 
caused a host of imitations. 
But who will have imitations 
when he can have the genuine ? 
IF IT'S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 
The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Chicago. 
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THIS PAPER [IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 
FACTURED BY 


J. epeers Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Cyclists 
do not ride Rambler Bicycles—THEy 
cost $100, 

Beautiful book of Rambler details free at Rambler agencies 
or by mail. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 


One may be neat and “ bike ” it too; 
A muddy fall is naught to rue 

Since Ivory Soap will soon restore 
The fabric, spotless as before. 


Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 
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THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
AND EXCELLENCE. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s prs. 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 





VIN MARIANI 


MARIAN! WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





“VIN MARIANI IS DELICIOUS AS ‘WELL AS BENEFICIAL.” 


FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 69 w i65th ST., NEWYORK. Indorsements and Autographs ofCelebrities. 


Lonpon: 239 Oxford St. 











National Bicycle Board of Trade 


AFRAID OF VICTORS! 


Highest Tribute ever paid to a Bicycle! 


New York, March 25th, 1896 
Mr. W. C. Pawley, 
Sec. Jersey City Y. M. C. A. 

The National Board of Trade of Cycle Manufacturers 
hereby sanctions a public exhibition of cycles, acces- 
sories and sundries, at the Y. M. C. A., March 27th 
and 28th. 

This sanction is granted on the express under- 
standing that no exhibition of VICTOR BICYCLES will be 
permitted. 

Yours truly, 


R. L. COLEMAN, President. 
(Sanction granted for cycle show at Fersey City.) 


Acknowledged at last by our competitors : 
That Victors cost more to build. 
That Victors are made of better material. 
That Victors show better workmanship. 
That Victors run easier. 
That Victors wear longer. 
That Victors are worth more than other bicycles. 


Why not ride the best? 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
New York. Boston. Detroit. Denver. 


San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portiand, Ore. 





**CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


SAPOLIO 












in this issue 


of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


the last story 
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Sixth installment of ‘‘ WE 





